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ENCOURAGING PROSPECTS. 


New Svusscaisers are rapidly coming in for the new 
volume, and, as we expected, the “vld familiar names” 
bear them pany. Every indication promises a large 
accession of new names to our already large subscription 
list. This fact will cheer the friends of human progress 
and reform. The doctrine of self-knowledge and seli-im- 
provement which the Journal teaches appears to be conta- 
gious. People who have groped their way in ignorance of 
themselves and the philosophy of their motives, emotions, 
and modes of intellectual action, to the age of thirty or 
more years, find themselves in a new mental atmosphere 
after reading the Journal for a single year, and they feel 
that they cannot do without it. Nor do they wish to enjoy 
148 light alone, but they go out among their neighbors and 
lay before them the benefits they have received and induce 
them to subscribe. Thus the fire of truth spreads, and we 
expectthe time is not distant when a general conflagration, 
like fire on the prairie, shall spread over the continent to 
consume old error and prepare the minds of the people for 
reform and an abundant crop of new and beautiful ideas. 

As we look back upon the time when Phrenology, like all 
other new subjects, was looked upon with doubt and dis- 
trust, and its advocates as little better than madmen, and 
then think of its present wide-spread popularity, how can 
we doubt its ultimate universal reception and triumph ? 

Many thanks are due to our forty thousand co-workers. 
We love to toil to encourage and feed those minds who 
thus generously aid usin reaching the bearts and homes 
of those who are interested in this great man-reforming 
enterprise. 








PHYSICAL AND MORAL EFFECTS 
OF GRIEF. 


Various are the effects which grief pro- 
duces on the mind and body. It is easier 
for the reader to conceive the emotions of 
grief than for us to describe them, nor is it 
necessary. Few there are who have not felt the 
sad emotion when some darling hope or some 
fond object of affection has been dashed 
from them. 

When we consider the effects which pro- 
tracted grief at losses, or mourning for de- 
parted friends, produces, while we deplore, we 
would say a word to brace the mind against 
them. 

One effect of immoderate grief on the 
body is, to take away the appetite. Who 
desires to eat when oppressed with anguish ? 
If this be of long duration it seriously im- 
pairs the digestive system and produces con- 
firmed dyspepsia and a wasting away of the 
flesh, diseased vital organs generally, and 
death. 

It acts most powerfully upon the circula- 
tion, producing a rush of blood to the head, 
cold feet, headache, palpitation of the heart, 
congestion of the lungs and brain, and insan- 
ity. The nervous system is also made to 
suffer, and it is through this that nearly all 
the other difficulties are produced. When the 
mind is oppressed with anguish it seems to 
send out from the brain through all the 
nerves its blighting effects. The stomach, 
the heart, the lungs, the circulation, and all 
healthy functions of the body are disturbed 
by this unhealthy action of the nerves. 





Its moral effects are if possible worse than 
the physical. A mother having lost a favor- 
ite, perhaps an only child, goes into a paroxysm 
of grief, and, like Rachel, refuses to be com- 
forted, feeling under this morbid ‘state of 
mind a religious satisfaction in her grief, 
and cherishing her sorrow with a kind of 
superstitious sacredness. If a friend proposes 
to offer consolation the fountain of sympathy 
is stirred, and she feels the loss still more 
keenly. Such comforters, however, generally 
take the wrong course to allay the sorrow. 
We remember a friend of ours who had lost 
a husband, and was suddenly overwhelmed 
with what, to her, seemed a sea of shoreless 
grief. Friend after friend came in to offer 
their condolence, and each spoke in a Solemn, 
sepulchral tone, praising the virtues of the 
deceased, and as in duty bound on such oc- 
casions, magnifying the irreparable loss 
which the bereaved had sustained. They 
would weep and sob with the afflicted and 
leave her almost a maniac—by no meatis 
comforted, but ten times more deeply lacera- 
ted by their visit. 


Having witnessed their mode of proceeding 
and its effects for half an hour, we took her 
cordially by the hand, and, mustering up a 
self-possessed, firm, and cheerful voice, called 
her attention to the blessings of health, child- 
ren, friends, and a thousand comforts which 
were still spared to her, and bade her look 
up and number the mercies still in her pos- 
session, with troops of friends ready to serve, 
advise, and aid her; and she smiled, dried 
her tears, spoke with new hope and seemed 
to cling to us and our subsequent visits to 
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her and her family as green spots in the 
desert. 


Another lady came to our office in a most 
forlorn condition. She had lost an infant on 
which she doted, she was wrapped in the 
most sable weeds of mourning and was cher- 
ishing a kind of insane satisfaction in her 
misery. Her head was excessively hot, so 
much so that the hair was falling off, and the 
skin was red and parched. Her predominant 
social organs being pained by the loss, had 
awakened a g°neral f:ver in her brain and 
circulatory system, which produced palpi- 
tation of the heart, and she felt that health 
and hope had departed forever—were en- 
tombed with her darling, which she expected 
soon t> follow. We told her the state of her 
mind and the condition into which it had 
thrown her nervous system, and how it had 
prostrated her general health, producing a 
condition but little short of insanity. We 
explained the philosophy of her condition 
and the mode of relief, pointed out her duty 
to herself and to the living, and the necessity 
in her case of forgetting the one and turning 
her attention to the other. We also pointed 
out the means of cooling her brain and ner- 
vous activity and equalizing the circulation, 
by bathing, exercising in the open air, and 
living in light, cheerful rooms, associating 
with gay, hopeful, joyous companions; in 
short we recommended precisely the reverse of 
what for twelve months she had been doing. 

Some two months afterward, she came in 
again, but so changed was her countenance 
and whole appearance, that we did not know 
her. She said she had followed our advice, 
and her health and mental condition had 
been comp!etely renovated ; that she felt like 
a new creature. It is now about two years 
since this occurrence, and the lady says that 
she owes every thing to Phrenology and the 
advice which we gave her. She now knows 
how to regulate her feelings, because she un- 
derstands their relative developments and the 
philosophy of their action. 

She has a mental-vital temperament, a 
very large and active brain, and an excessive 
development of the social and sympathetic 
organs. Grief at the loss of her child pro- 
duced a fever in the social organs producing 
partial insanity; and all her bodily energies 
and sympathies were made to suffer prostra- 
tion vy the morbid activity of the brain. By 


cooling the brain and promoting a harmonious’ 


general circulation, her health of body and 
mind were restored. 





“ Comfort the mourner,” is the doctrine 
alike of physi Jogy. Ih « nology and common 
sense. If a} erson have an iron constitution 
there my be power enough in the system 
to rezct, after a severe paroxysm of grief; 
but to those who have a fine, nervous, suscep- 
tible organization, ack of vital power, 
moderate Hope, and consequently a pensive 
disposition, and a tendency to magnify and 
brood over sorrow ; those are “ miserable com- 
forters all,” who mope with them and torture 
their sorrows by melancholy consolations. 
Husbands, see to it that your wives, who are 
nervous and deeply sympathetic, when 
crushed by the loss of children or dear 
friends, are surrounded by strong-minded, 
healthy, and cheerful associates; unless you 
expect to send them to an early tomb, the 
mad-house, or the shades of corroding and 
settled melancholy, keep them from sedative 
influences, give them cheerful associations, 
journey with them, keep them employed, 
and in all things and by all means shed a 
flood of light and joy and confidence on their 
pathway. 

We should live and labor for the living; 
the dead we can neither benefit nor bring back. 
When the child was dead, Kind David 
“arose ‘rom the earth, washed, anointed 
himself, worshiped the Lord, and did eat 
bread.” And his servants being surprised, 
said “ Thou didst fast and weep for the child 
while it was alive ; but when the child was 
dead, thou didst rise and eat bread.” “ And 
he said, While the child was yet alive, I fasted 
and wept, but now he is dead, wherefore 
should I fast? Can I bring him back again ? 
I shall got him, but he shall not return to 
me.” 





**IS PHRENOLOGY PROFITABLE ? ” 
BY JNO. F. GRAFF. 

Is Phrenology profitable? This is a ques- 
tion which we have heard so often reiter- 
ated, that I am nearly persuaded of its uni- 
versal conception in the minds of those who 
are about to enlist under the Gallian banner, 
and become the proselytes of Phrenology. 
How can it be satisfactorily answered? Be- 
fore proceeding, however, it may be as well to 
inquire into the motives by which it is 
prompted. The simple allusion to profit is 
readily accounted for, in the analysis of the 
organ of “ Acquisitiveness.” Although a 
due degree of liberality will force us to ad- 
mit that there are other motives, equally 





strong, and perhaps more howrable, that 
lend their influen ¢ in propounding this pop- 
ular problem. 
in an age of unparalleled progression in the arts 
and sciences, mental as well as pbysical. 
Yet who dares to deny that the all absorbing 
incentive to this progression is the “ almighty 
dollar?” What constitutes the grand lever 
of ambition in the scores of inventors that 
crowd our “State fairs ” and “ annual exhibi- 
tions” *with the products of their genius ? 
What the mighty incentive that has within 
the past year called the sons of industry from 
every quarter of the globe, leaving their 
homes and in may cases their family endear- 
ments, to place and superintend the articles 
of their own ingenuity within the crystal 
limits of that magnificent palace planned and 
designed by that far-famed architect? Most 
unquestionably, in the great majority of cases, 
it is the simple prorit which is likely to 
crown the enterprise; nor do I pretend to 
disavow my approbation of this principle so 
long as it is not left to outstrip the bounds 
of moderation. Phrenology recognizes it as 
right, and as constituting a primitive ele- 
mentof mind, ard as such, too, it is recognized 
in the provisions of our federal government. 
Look to our Patent-Office department at Wash- 
ington, and you will require no further evi- 
dence to illustrate the furce of this great truth 
that men want to be paid for their labor, and 
in addition to this the very highest authority 
from which we can quote attests to the fact 
that “ the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 


It is then no longer a “ wonder” that men 
seck, almost universally, to engage in that 
which will afford them the most liberal com- 
pensation. 

In endeavoring, however, to analyze the 
question which constitutes the title of this 
article, there are several features presented to 
the mind which seem to merit our special in- 
quiry. If, in the first place, the author of 
this interrogatory is anxious to take up Phre- 
nology, and become acquainted with its prin- 
ciples from motives of truth, and as a means 
of gratifying his intellect, that he may better 
understand the elements of his own nature 
and the relation in which he stands to his 
Creator; the relation between mind and mat- 
ter, the philosophy of self education, and the 
proper means to apply to regulate his habits 
of life, so as to create a balance in favor of in- 
telligence, morality, and virtue, over the gro- 
veling propensities of his animal nature; 1F 
so, then indeed my answer is unequivocally 


It is true that we are living 
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and most emphatically, that it 1s PROFITABLE, 

inasmuch as “ godliness is profitable unto 
all things, having the promise of the life that 

now is and that which is to come.” 

If on the other hand, however, the object 
of the inquirer is not the simple and earnest 
inquiry after truth, but the mere desire to be- 
come acquainted with a few of its details, 
that he may the more effectually advocate 
his skepticism on the plea of having investi- 
gated, and found it to be “all humbuggery ; ” 
for such, it will be about as profitable as for 
the infidel to search the Scriptures for a few 
of their ambiguous passages to aid him in 
refuting the doctrines of Christianity. That 
there are such is but too true, and that among 
the literary and would-be learned. But 
thank heaven their efforts have been in vain, 
their denunciatory strains abortive, and Phre- 
nology—though its own advocates, from the 
immortal Gall and Spurzheim, down to our 
present Fowlers, Pierponts, Caldwells and 
Buchanans, have been constrained to brave 
the odium of these pennywise but poundfoolish 
demagoznes—srILt Lives, and as it gradually 
ascends on the pinions of time, like the morn- 
ing sun, reflects additional luster and happi- 
ness upon its ardent admirers. 

Nor will its sun have set, until truth and 
knowledge shall have ceased to be a virtue ; 
then, oh, what shame must ultimately redound 
upon those who are now its avowed opponents. 

Here, gentle reader, is a picture of para- 
mount importance to all who may desire to 
enter the labyrinths of this heaven-born sci- 
ence; and if you will pardon me for‘ a per- 
sonal allusion, I can assure you from self-ex- 
perience that you will never regret the time 
and labor you may expend in searching after 
and investigating this only true theery of 
mind. For the past seven years of my life I 
have been a devotee to its truths, and if by 
its golden precepts, I should be enabled so to 
live as to prolong my years to seven times 
seven more, I hope still to he a warm recip- 
ient of its sacred teachings. It is true, during 
this time I have not given it my entire atten- 
tion, nor is it necessary, unless you intend 
making it the one exclus iv business of your 
life. 

I feel warranted, however, in saying that the 
moments I have devoted to its study consti- 
tute the most pleasing for me now to reflect 
upon. Not only does the study of Phrenol- 
ogy awaken a desire to become acquainted 
with the laws of mind, but gives a simulta- 
neous stimulus to the entire range of your 





mental faculties, and at the same time pre- 
scribes with unerring certainty, the most cor- 
rect course for you to pursue in order to 
make the most of your endowments here, 
and the most substantial preparation for an 
eternity lereafter. 

“ But,” says one who has been carefully 
following my course, “ Phrenology has been 
made profitable in a pecuniary sense, men 
have realized handsome remunerations in dol- 
lars and cents for their phrenological labors.” 
I know they have, nor is it improbable that 
you too, belong to that fortunate number, or 
rather fortunate few, thus capacitated for 
success. 

This much, however, I give as an axiom ; 
that if the sole object of your studying Phre- 
nology, be to fill your coffers with the profits 
arising from its practice, then will you not 
only have proved yourself unworthy of your 
calling, but in very many-instances be sadly 
disappointed in its results. 

The fact is, however, that Phrenology—as 
all other useful professions—will ultimately 
compensate its worthy and efficient exponents 
with the reward they merit. So, then, go on, 
you who have taken up the subject, and in- 
duce others to follow, for it willonly be when 
its features are more generally understood, 
and its utility known, that it can be properly 
appreciated in the public mind. 

Within the arena of this soul-elevating 
science, there are a thousand objects of delight, 
of which you little dream, until you have 
tasted the nectar of its sublime truths, and 
realized its value by their practical application 
to yourself and others. Now, in conclusion, 
let me ask, do you still see nothing in Phrenol- 
ogy to make it worthy of your paramont at- 
tention—of your earnest investigation? Can 
you still perceive nothing profitable in a sci- 
ence that has in it enshrined the true key to 
human happiness—the primitive elements of 
that knowledge which will make you a wiser 
and a better being? If so, fond reader, you 
are sadly blinded to your best interests—if 
if you are really so completely overruled by 
the hankerings after “ mammon,” irrespective 
of the best interests of your immortal nature, 
as not to appreciate this sacred, boon of wis- 
dom, this mighty desideratum of your exis- 
tence, then indeed are you strictly entitled to 
the deepest pity of your more fortunate fel- 
low creatures ; for believe it, even the “ Lords” 
themselves are but wallowing in their own 
shame in opposing truths thus palpable— 
blessings thus divine. 








Whether, then, you take up Phrenology 
from the taste which you have for science, 
from motives of self-improvement, or as a 
means of maintaining yourself and household, 
you have engaged in a most honorable enter- 
prize, and one, which to say the least, will 
bequeath to your posterity a legacy more 
brilliant and durablethan “ Astor’s millions.” 


NATURAL LANGUAGE 
OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 


NO, Il. 

Inprvipvauity, the organ to which we 
now invite attention, is the door of the mind ; 
it is the natural avenue through which all 
impressions come. It is the central element 
of perception. We might with propriety 
call it the faculty of attention, apprehension, 
observation, or the seeing faculty. Its nature 
is to notice the individual existence of things 
as distinct entities, and is related to the di- 
visibility of matter. I take up a handful of 
peas or pebbles; this faculty notices each as 
a thing separate from all the rest, although 
so nearly alike in other respects as to show 
no difference. This faculty apprehends, also, 
individual points of thought. Those who 
have it large attend to the details of a sub- 
ject, losing sight of no point, whether direct- 
ly or indirectly valuable to the elucidation of 
the question. 

The daguerreotype instrument, or a mir- 

ror, illustrates the action of this faculty. 
That loses no object presented, but is just as 
faithful in copying brush-fence, rocks or rub- 
bish, that may chance to be in the landscape, 
as it is of the palace or its lord that may be 
the center-piece of the picture. A mind in 
which Individuality is very prominent lets 
neither the points of deformity nor excellence 
elude its attention in the examination of a 
subject; and such are liable to be prolix and 
unnecessarily minute in description and argu- 
ment. Those in whom it is small, take a 
single topic, or at most a few leading ele- 
ments of a theme, and fail to fortify them- 
selves by those collateral and circumstantial 
facts which serve to make out all the features 
of the subject; hence they fail to give a life- 
like picture, or to make their mental efforts 
clear an« entertaining. 

Some persons “see but do not perceive,” 
or see things with the eye without really 
identifving them mentally. They see, in 
general terms, a forest, without discerning 
the individual trees ; or see a tree as a whole, 
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INDIVIDUALITY LARGE. 


THE MAN WHO SEES AND THE MAN WHO DOES NOT SEE, 


without perceiving its parts, its branches, 
twigs and leaves, as separate things. Those 
who have this organ large, are quick, practi- 
cal and ready; see at once what is to be 
done, and how to do it; their eye keeps 
ahead of their hands; they see all the bad 
places in the road; make good and quick 
judges of bank-notes; work fast, and talk 
and act to the point; and are very quick to 
understand, because they rapidly gather the 
facts and phenomena on which a judgment 
is based. Such are the smart, rapid thinkers 
and workers. 

When large Individuality is combined with 
large perceptive organs generally, we have 
the clear critic of things, their qualities and 
uses, and the practical business talent. With 
large Constructiveness, Firmness, Self Esteem 
and Combativeness, they are just the men 








INDIVIDUALITY SMALL. 


for superintendents of factories, railroad work, 
or anything requiring ready practical talent 
and power to see everything, know every- 
thing, give orders, answer questions, and 
watch the progress and criticize work. 
Teachers and head-elerks also require a simi- 
lar development. 

In the two‘ figures which illustrate this 
article, the organ of Individuality, large and 
small, with the natural language of each, are 
most graphically portrayed. As we have 
said in a former article, natural language is 
indicated by the attitudes and motions of 
the head are in the direction of the location 
of the organs exercised. In one figure we 
see the projection at the root of the nose, 
and the head pushed forward in the direction 
of that organ, and the whole body seems to 
sympathize in the movement, while on the 





contrary the other has a small development 
across the entire lower part of the for: head, 
and the region of the perceptive organs is 

drawn back, as it were, from the objects to 

be seen, and his look is blank as if he saw 
nothing. Persons with Individuality large 
will never be seen to stand erect with the 
eyes and chin drawn inward when intent 
upon the close examination of a thing. We 
have often seen them step back from the ob- 
ject to give them an opportunity to lean for- 
ward and protrude the face and the lower 
part of the forehead toward the object. 
When standirg «lose to an object and erect 

this penetrating attitude could not be as- 
sumed without bringing the person too near 
the object for perfect eyesight, but by step 

ping back and leaning forward, the attitude 
indicating the natural language of the facul- 
ties of observation is attained, while the eye 
is thus brought to the proper distance for 
clear vision. This may be seen daily at shop- 
windows. The face is near the glass, and 
the person stands erect and is taking a gen- 
eral survey—but as soon as his eye catches 
any object requiring close inspection, as the 
reading of the name under a picture, he 
takes one step backward, leans his head for- 
ward, according to the natural language of 
the organs he is exercising, and brings his 
face to the glass just where it was at first. 
He can see vastly better because he is in the 
attitude of attention and discrimination. The 
following description of the figures we trans- 
late from the French work, “ Phrenology and 
the Natural Language of the Organs.” 


There are clear-seeing blind men, that is to say, 
men deprived of sight, yet who, by the force and 
refinement of their perceptive faculties, are render- 
ed capable of knowing almost every thing; there 
are also men endowed with a clear and far-reach- 
ing vision, who can eee nothing; they are called 
absent-minded and inattentive. Phrenology de- 
monstrates that they want one faculty—“ Having 
eyes, they see not.” 

This man, with an uncertain look, who seeks 
without finding, who fixes his eye upon nothing, 
with neither penetration nor vivacity, is destitute 
of the organs of Eventuality ana Individuality. 
He neither sees that which takes place, nor that 
which is; he has good eyes, but iehind these in- 
struments whose objects are painted with the un- 
wavering fidelity of optical laws, nature bas not 
developed the cerebral organs destined to receive 
the impression of those images; he does not notice 
the existence of things, he sees, but does not per- 
ceive; the contraction of his forehead, which is so 
depressed at the root of the nose, is a certain sign 
of this want of observation. In vain the compan- 
ion of his walk points out to him with his finger 
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some object whose place, whose form and color he 
wishes to describe, he vaguely seeks but does not 
find. The other cannot comprehend such stupidi- 
ty; he seems as if he wanted to push him towards 
the object: but our man will see nothing which is 
not placed right under his nose, to use the common 
phrase; he is indifferent, has no desire to see, no 
wish to find, and in fact only looks on out of com- 
plaisance. The other, on the contrary, endowed 
with the firmness and activity generally given by 
the full development of the perceptive faculties, 
goes back and forth, looks round on every side, 
and comes into contact with this world which so 
abounds in interesting and varied objects. One 
lives more, and to better effect, when he sees 
everything, perceives everything. When one is 
destitute of the perceptive faculties, he yields too 
much to his passions and feelings; he wants an 
outward balance; he becomes dreamy and is led 
away by his fancies and wishes; he is unfit for the 
practical pursuits to which most of our time must 
be devoted, and which serve to counterpoise the 
affective faculties, He had much better be an 
oyster outright and vegetate in peace. 

We sometimes see a man with large individuali- 
ty inclined to mimicry. They have an inquiring, 
penetrating look, passing from one object to an- 
other, scanning, as it were, the whole horizon 
around them ; their forehead, forming a salient and 
prominent point above the nose, projects forward 
in this direction; they have the air of prying into 
whatever they see; we never observe in them the 
inclined forehead, the vague and abstracted look 
of the man whose reflective faculties predominate 
over the perceptive, and before whom objects pass 
and repass without being noticed. 


——__—_—__ ~ees 


RICHARD COBDEN. 
HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 

The portrait of the People’s man, the 
great Commoner of England, indicates a 
well-balanced bodily organization, with a 
very large share of the Vital and Motive 
temperaments, which give strength, warmth, 
and steadiness to his physical and mental 
functions. He has a large head, which be- 
ing so well sustained by the body, imparts 
clearness, activity, and great strength of 
mind. He requires, however, a large assem- 
bly, a great subject and strong opposing 
circumstances to fully call him out. His 
fore-head indicates ccmprehensive reasoning 
intellect, power to grasp an important subject, 
and asufficient endowment of practical talent 
and memory to fortify his positions by facts and 
details. To these he adds large Imitation, 
Constructiveness and Calculation, with full 
Acquisitiveness, hence he is eminently a 
business man, and would excel as a merchant 
h or manufacturer, as well as in the law or the 





field of political reform. Language and 
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RICHARD COBDEN. 


Suavitiveness appear large, hence he ought 
to be a free, ready, and agreeable speaker. 
His moral organs, with Firmness, Self-Es- 
teem, and Combativeness are large, and he 
should be known for dignity, stability, per- 
severance, force, integrity, philanthropy, and 
that broad, hopeful, enterprising spirit which 
expects, believes in, and labors vigorously 
for such measures as will raise and improve 
the masses in all coming time. Such an or- 
ganization seeks no temporary results, and 
follows no narrow, selfish policy, but strikes 
at old errors boldly, and “seeks the greatest 
good of the greatest number.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH BY PARKE GODWIN. 


The subject of this sketch can scarcely be called 
a Great Man,—that is, he is not great in the high- 
est and best use of the term,—as we apply it when 
we speak of Milton, Cromwell, Kossuth, or Wash- 
ington. Noris he great as Hampden, Pym,and Vane 





were great, by the successful resistance of tyranny 
at a time when the alternative of success was 
death. Yet he isa remarkable and worthy man, 
who, though he is neither a great orator, a great 
statesman, nor a great thinker, has accomplished 
a great good for his race, and in his day and gene- 
ration conducted himself in the noblest manner. 


Cobden was born, in the first year of the pres- 
ent century, of a respectable but not distinguished 
family, in Midhurst, Sussex County, and after 
acquiring a good education, became a partner in an 
extensive calico-printing establishment of Man- 
chester. It does not appear from any document 
before us that he passed through either of the uni- 
versities, yet it is evident from the construction of 
his speeches, that his nicely disciplined mind must 
have been somewhere well instructed. He was 
skillful and prosperous in the business he under- 
took, and he might by the steady prosecution of 
it have rapidly attained fortune. But his sympa- 
thies reached beyond the interests of his pocket, and 
he almost from the outset of life manifested a 
strong disposition to participate in the political ex- 
citements of his country. At the first he cenfined 
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his more active exertions to the circle of his fellow- 
townsmen, but the clear and admirable logic of 
the addresses he made, his easy and plain method 
of debate, his knowledge of facts, bis earnestness 
of purpose and his enlarged and liberal sentiments, 
soon carried his reputation beyond the precincts of 
one city or county. His presence was before long 
felt to be necessary to all important political 
gatherings. 

It was only, however, after the agitation on the 
subject of the restrictive laws against the importa- 
tion of corn into England had begun, that he ac- 
quired a national prominence and fame. Then he 
plunged at once into the heat of controversy, and 
deserting his business entirely, he devoted his 
whole time and energy to the propagation of the 
important truths of free-trade. Made acquainted 
by his familiarity with the manufacturing popula- 
tion with the pernicious effects of a system which 
restricted the use of an article of prime necessity, 
conceiving that the bread of millions was an ob- 
ject of deeper interest to the whole nation than 
the profits of a few,—preferring the broad inter- 
ests of the whole community to the narrower inter- 
ests of the land-holders,—indeed, discerning at a 
glance the radical vice and wickedness of a scheme 
of laws designed only to maintain the luxury of 
one class at the expense of the starvation of another 
class,—there was no choice left to him as an honest 
and intelligent man, and he consecrated his life to 
the work of reform. In connection, therefore, with 
Bright, Fox, Col. Thompson, é&c., aided by the richer 
manufacturers and merchants of England, he or- 
ganized an effective plan of popular agitation, 
which, after years of struggle and toil, shook down 
the strongholds of the monopoly. 

Ah! it was no slight task which they undertook. 
Those corn-laws were entrenched behind the ex- 
perience of ages, as it is termed,—they were forti- 
fied and sustained by these conservative prejudices 
which in England amount to an almost invincible 
superstition: they were a part of a scheme of 
government upheld by the wealthiest and most 
powerful aristocracy: while the ablest speakers of 
Parliament and the most cunning and widely-circu- 
lated journals stood always ready to support them 
with all the ingenuity and force of the finest 
rhetoric. The landed interest, everywhere a 
mighty interest, but in Great Britain almost om- 
nipotent, fancied that they saw in their downfall, 
the extinction of their ewn order, and they fought 
for their position with perfect ferocity of passion, 
Inch by inch they disputed their ground, and even 
refused to yield when they were fairly vanquished. 


But they struggled and refused in vain : so active 
and unrelenting was the hostility of their assail- 
ants, so clear and indis». table their arguments, so 
apparent did it soon become that the convictions of 
the nation, that circumstances, that nature, that 
truth and the human heart were against them, 
that they were compelled to retire sullenly from 
the field. Sir Robert Peel, once their strongest 
champion, but now overcome by the preponderance 
of the argument, and convinced that further resis- 
i tance would be fruitless, was the first to desert 





their cause, and with a frankness and magnanimity 





which will ever illustrate his name, surrendered 
his office as Prime Minister in surrendering his an- 
cient opinions. With the loss of him all was lost, 
and the protective system of England went by the 
board. At this day, even Disraeli, the foremost 
leader of the protectionists, concedes that the doc- 
trine must sink before the genius of the age. 


How much Cobden contributed to this result 
every newspaper of the day can tell. He was the 
animating spirit of the public agitation. The series 
of meetings he instituted in Drury Lane Theatre 
for the discussion of the subject, in all its bearings, 
more than any other agency, led to the overthrow 
of the abuse. He was present on every occasion, 
and when the partiality of his friends translated 
him from the hustings to Parliament, he only en- 
larged the sphere of his exertions and influence. 
In the great forum of the nation he was still the 
master-mind of the debate. Confronting the orators 
of the aristocracy on their own grounds, opposing 
facts and principles to rhetoric, and overwhelming 
their appeals to passion and prejudice by the 
stronger appeals to humanity and justice, he won 
the clearer heads and better hearts of that assem- 
bly to his side, and thus prepared the way for the 
noble concessions and triumphs of Peel. When 
that eminent statesman, in his speech of mingled 
pathos and power, took leave of his culleagues for- 
ever, the proudest man who listened to it must 
have been Richard Cobden. 

Cobden’s manner in speaking is plain, direct, and 
forcible. He seems persuaded of what he says, 
and therefore says it with precision and feeling. 
He makes no pretension to those more brilliant 
qualities of the orator, which gave to Sheridan, 
Fox, or Clay their sway over popular assemblies, 
yet he could doubtless convince often where more 
splendid geniuses would fail. His reliance is on 
the simple presentation of his thoughts, supported 
by such facts and reasonings as have weight in his 
own mind. Yet he is not entirely devoid of art. 
He does not merely parade figures and statistics. 
He is logical, and he argues; he is sincere, and he 
appeals to the sentiments. Besides, his moral in- 
tegrity is a tremendous help to his intellect. It is 
known that he does not speak for display, that he 
is not seeking office, that he believes intensely 
what he asks others to believe, and the consequence 
is that he is trusted, and every listener is predis- 
posed to accept any statement he may make. 


Cobden is still a young man, and has much of 
his history to make. The manufacturing and mer- 
cantile classes of England hold him in the highest 
respect. Indeed, suc! is the sense they entertain 
of his abilities, that at the end of the corn-law con- 
test, when it was discovered that he had sacrificed 
his private interests in his zeal for the public good, 
they subscribed in his behalf nearly one hundred 
thousand pounds, or a half-million of dollars, to 
enable him to retain his seat in the House of Com- 
mons. This fact, though it would be a questionable 
homage in most cases, is regarded as a high testi- 
monial in his. Noone has questioned the disin- 
terestedness of his past career, and no one suppo- 
ses that such a gift will operate as a bribe to his 
future efforts. For Cobden, it is well anderstood, 





is not a man of one idea: he is not the advocate of 
& party, and much less of a class: as a sincere re- 
publican at heart, he must labor in the cause of the 
people. 

Thus far, in the more important questions of 
policy that have arisen, he has voted and spoken 
on the liberal side. He’is not so radical as many 
would like to see, and his movements are more 
cautious than suits the hasty temper of reformers 
generally, but he has given occasion for no doubts, 
and much is expected of him in the time to come. 
He is a friend of economy, he opposes war, he¥fa- 
vors the reform of the suffrage, and he is sincerely 
detested by the tories—much more could not be 
asked. The prominent part he took in the Peace 
Congrese, which recently assembled at Paris, shows 
the beneyolence of his *sentiments ; and with all 
the temptations that men of talent in England 
have to fall in with the oligarchy which governs that 
island, it is greatly to his credit, that he has yet 
done nothing to belie the noble creed he professes, 
May he still go forward as the earnest advocate 
of progress and reform! Thousands upon thou- 
sands have their eyes on his course, and will mark 
it hereafter with blessings or curses, as it may be 
false or true. 





ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE ORGANS OF RESPIRATION. 


NUMBER 1. 
BY A. P. DUTCHER, M. D. 
THE APPARATUS OF RESPIRATION. 

The apparatus of respiration differs very 
materially in different classes of animal life. 
In some of the lower forms of animal life, 
respiration seems to be carried on by the 
whole surface of the body ; in insects, the air 
is admitted by holes in the sides of the ani- 
mal, communicating with tubes which ramify 
through the whole body; in fish the breath- 
ing is accomplished by the gills, in which the 
blood circulates” freely, and is exposed to the 
air which is held suspended in the water in 
which the animal swims. In the higher and 
more perfect animals, as quadrupeds and man, 
the respiratory organs assume the form of 
tunes. Before describing these important 
organs, it will be proper to briefly notice the 
thorax or chest in which they are contained. 

By inspecting figure 1, it will be seen that 
the cavity of the chest is of considerable size, 
comprising the breastbone, B 0}, extending 
from the lower part of the neck to the pit of 
the stomach, on the fore part and on the 
sides by the ribs, R R, and on the back by 
the spine, S S, to the cartilage of the ribs. 
In form it is conical, with the apex of the 
cone upwards. 

As each ribis movable between the bodies 
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of the vertebra with which it is connected, 
and as the sternum or breast-bone, from its 
connection with the ribs, partake of their mo- 





FIG. 1. 


tions, the cavity of the chest is susceptible of 
considerable dilation and contraction. To ac- 
complish these two motions, there is between 
the ribs a series of muscles called the inéer- 
costal muscles, which are in two layers, the 
fibers of one layer running obliquely from 
behind forward; the other in the opposite 
direction. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, those fibers thus crossing each other 
diagonally, when they contract, tend to pull 
the ribs directly upward. The ribs have an 
inclination forward and downward, so that 
when we perform the act of inspiration or 
drawing in the breath, we raise and throw 
forward the anterior extremities of the ribs, 
and as the capacity of the chest is thus en- 
larged, a vacuum is formed, into which the 
air immediately rushes. When on the con- 
trary we perform the act of expiration, or 
letting out the breath, the diaphragm, a flat 
transverse muscle which separates the chest 
from the cavity of the bowels, and the mus- 
cles forming the wall of the abdomen, which 
are all more or less attached to the ribs, con- 
tract, and thus pull the anterior extremities 
of the ribs downward. The parts within the 
chest are thus compressed, and a greater 
part of the air is expelled. The cavity of 
the chest is lined by a very fine fibrous mem- 
brane, called the pleura, is divided into the 
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right and left side by the mediasternum, ex- 
tending from the breast-bone to the spine. 





FIG, 2. 


The front half of the ribs being cut away, the 
interior of the chest is exposed. Cc Cc, the cavity 
of the chest, empty. D D D D, the diaphragm, 
rising high in the center and descending very low 
at the sides and behind. The white space at its 
upper part is its tendinous portion. A A, the 
abdomen. 


THE LUNGS. 

These large spongy membranous and vas- 
cular parts which we call /ungs, consist chiefly 
of two divisions, called lobes. Each of these 
is again subdivided into smaller portions, 
also called lobes, the right lung being gener- 
ally divided into three, and the left lung into 
two lobes. The smaller lobes are also di- 
vided into still smaller lobes, named the /o- 
bules of the lungs. The lungs in their gen- 
eral form are very irregular, depending in a 
measure for their shape on the parts that sur- 
round them. Their color varies much at dif- 
ferent ages. In children and young people 
they are usually of a fine red or pink color; 
they assume a light blue or grayish tinge in 
middle age ; in old people they are commonly 
more or less dark and livid. To the touch 
they are soft and spongy and extremely elas- 
tic. In their specific gravity, they are the 
lightest of all the animal organs, even when 
completely exhausted of air. On their periph- 
eral surface the lungs are smooth and glossy. 
They are enveloped in a fine delicate trans- 
parent membrane, derived from the pleura, 
and through this peripheral substance the 
lungs have tke appearance of network. They 
are connected at their posterior side to the 
spine, by the pleura; to the lower part o! the 
neck by the windpipe ; and to the heart by 
the roots of the pulmonary artery and veins ; 
but towards the ribs, the mediasternum, and 
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FIG. 8. 
athe windpipe, 4 its branches, ¢ ¢ ¢ the lobes 
of the lungs, e ¢ e the bronchial tubes. 


the diaphragm, they are in their natural state 
unconnected, so as to yield readily to the 
motion of the ribs and diaphragm. 

The lungs in their natural structure, are 
composed of a great number of membranous 
cells, of numerous ramifications of blood-ves- 
vels, with nerves and lymphatics, all connec 
ted by cellular substance. The cells of the 
lungs constitute the greater part of their bulk. 
These are very small, of an irregular figure, 
with very thin membranous sides. They are 
closely connected and cempressed at their 
sides, and they freely communicate with each 
other, but have no communication with the 
cellular substance by which they are sur- 
rounded. From the cells there arise small 
hollow tubes, which gradually form other 
larger tubes, till at the upper part of the chest 
all the tubes on each side unite in one, and 
these two branches at length join to form 
the windpipe. At their commencment these 
tubes are membranous, but as they unite to- 
gether to form the two branches of the wind- 
pipe they become cartilaginous. The ram- 
ifications of the blood-vessels form also a 
large part of the substance of the lungs, and 
chiefly consist of the divisions of the pulmo- 
nary artery and veins, with the capillaries 
between their extremities. These ramifica- 
tions spread over every part of the cellular 
structure of the lungs, running throughout 
the cellular substance that connects the air 
cells. There are, however, other blood-vessels 
called the bronchial vessels, intended to con- 
vey nourishment to the lungs; while the 
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ramifications of what is called the pulmonary 
vessels, seem destined to distribute the circu- 
lating fluids through every part of those 
spongy bodies, for the purpose of being freely 
subjected to the action of the air. 








Besides the common coat that surrounds 
the lungs, and is derived from the pleura, 
there is a very delicate membrane closely 
connected with the substance of the lungs, 
and surrounding each of the component lo- 
bules. This appears to be derived from the 
cellular substance. 


Such being a brief outline of the organs of 
respiration, let us now inquire a little into 
their functions. We have already intimated 
that the use of the lungs is to convert the 
venous blood into arterial, by bringing it in 
contact with the air, and thereby rendering 
it fit for carrying on the various operations 
of the body. As this action is peculiarly 
chemical, we must therefore give a short ac- 
count of the chemical qualities of the 


ATMOSPHERE, 


Chemistry teaches us that atmospheric air 
is composed of two distinct elementary gases, 
the properties of which are very different. 
They are called nitrogen and oxygen. The 
former constitutes about four-fifths of the air, 
and the latter one-fifth. Nitrogen gas, when 
pure, possesses no reactive properties ; it will 
not support either combustion or animal life, 
nor will it destroy either by any peculiar 
power of its own. On the contrary, pure 
oxygen has many active and powerful prop- 
erties. Bodies not commonly inflammable will 
burn in it with great rapidity and brilliancy, 
and animals live init with increased activity ; 
but they cannot live so long in it as in the 
open air. They die sooner as they seem to 
live faster. 


Besides these two gases, the atmosphere 
contains a portion of carbonic acid gas, and 
aqueous vapor. The carbonic acid gas, how- 
ever, is regarded by chemists as rather an 
admixture than an essential constituent of 
the atmosphere, being present only in the 
proportions of about one part in a hundred of 
air. This gas plays a very important part 
in the function of respiration, for it is uni- 
formly thrown out by the act of expiration. 

“The oxygen of the atmosphere,” says 
Comstock, “being the principle which sup- 
ports life and flame, it is obvious that large 
quantities of this gas must be consumed ev- 





ery hour, and therefore that its quantity 
must diminish, unless there exists some source 
from which itis replaced. The quantity con- 
sumed, however, must be exceedingly small, 
in a definite period of time, when compared 
with the whole ; for the atmosphere not only 
surrounds the earth, but extends above it, 
at every point, about 45 miles. Now when 
we consider how small a portion of this im- 
mense mass comes into contact with animals 
or fires at one time, and that it is only these 
small portions that become vitiated, we may 
suppose that ages would elapse before any 
difference could be detected in the quantity 
of oxygen, where there is no means of re- 
plenishment provided. 


“ But the wisdom and design of the Deity, 
which the study of nature everywhere de- 
tects, and which as constantly seems ordained 
for the benefit and comfort of man, has not 
left so important a principle as that of vital 
air to be consumed without a source of re- 
generation. It appears from experiments 
that vegetation is the source from which the 
atmosphere is replenished with oxygen, and 
so far as is known, this is the only source. 
Growing plants during the day, absorb car- 
bonic acid from the atmosphere, decompose 
the gas, emit the oxygen of which it is in 
part composed, and retain the carbon to in- 
crease its growth.” 


CHANGES IN THE BLOOD BY RESPIRATION. 


We have already stated that the essential 
change wrought in the blood in the lungs is 
its conversion from venous to arterial. This 
is shown at once by its alteration from the 
deep purple to the bright red color. The 
principal difference between the venous and 
arterial blood, is, that the venous contains 
less fibrine than that which is arterial, prob- 
ably because a portion of the fibrine of the 
latter is deposited in the tissues during the 
act of nutrition. It also is believed, from 
chemical researches, that arterial blood con- 
tains more oxygen and less carbon than ve- 
nous blood. From these considerations, then, 
we infer that during respiration, the venous 
blood loses carbon, acquires oxygen, has its 
proportion of fibrine increased, and is thus 
better adapted for carrying on the nutrition 
of the body. But not only is arterial blood 
best fitted fur maintaining the health of the 
various organs and functions of the body, 
but it is absolutely necessary for the preser- 
vation of life. 





PHRENOLOGY ; ITS TRUTH AND 


UTILITY. 

The utility of Phrenology, as well as its truth, 
is now no longer a question, but a fixed fact, as 
thousands who have applied it are ready to testify. 
The mere excitement of curiosity which existed a 
few years ago has passed away, and the masses 
are now applying the glorious science with the 
special object of improvement. It is now gener. 
ally admitted to be the only correct standard by 
which the mind of man can be measured with un- 
erring certainty, and consequently, the only true 
basis of education. The old speculative theories 
which have long been proved rotten, by bitter ex- 
perience, are fast becoming among the things that 
were, and their authors who, a few years ago, were 
so forward to denounce science, are now smothered 
among the ruins of their air castles whieh have 
fallen for the want of a foundation. Let past ages 
of speculation and mere guess-work suflice—this 
is the age of realities and facts—of scientific de- 
monstration. Mankind are now no longer satisfied 
with merely knowing that they have heads and 
bodies, but they now desire to know their uses and 
the laws which govern them—the relation that the 
one sustains to the other—and thus have a tangi- 
ble, definite idea of the true natural way to prop- 
erly develop and perfect themselves mentally and 
physically. It now ceases to be a matter of mys- 
tery that so great a differeuce should exist among 
mankind in relation to their powers, mentally and 
physically, and how it is that in their exercise, or 
neglect of exercise, they increase or diminish in 
power. The fact that strength, mental and physi- 
cal, depends upon organs and conditions of brain 
and body—and that the exercise of each increases 
its activity, density, and size, at once, and forever 
divests this subject of mystery, and gives us some- 
thing tangible which the eye can see, and the un- 
derstanding appreciate. 

Behold how beautiful—because natural—such a 
view. Simple yet sublime, adapted to the compre- 
hension of the child, and yet cannot be fully com- 
prehended in all its relations by the most gigantic 
mind—being adapted in its nature to the progres- 
sion of the human mind—illimitable in its nature, 
bearing the unmistakable impress of Jnjinity. 
Compare such a view with the mysticism and cob- 
web theories of the past, and let enlightened com- 
mon sense decide upon their comparative merits. 
This view of the subject teaches man the impor- 
tant fact that he is self-made or never made, and 
puts the responsibility of human improvement and 
depravity where it belongs, upon Man, as the 
agent of God’s laws, and holds him responsible for 
their fulfillment and accountable for their violation, 
Nor can man evade his position if he choose—this 
is one of the unalterable decrees of the Almighty, 
and effectually sweeps away those subterfuges 
which have so long been the resort of mankind to 
hide their guilt—viz., Fate, and the Evil One. 

“Shall we be of the number of those who hav- 
ing eyes, see not, and ears, hear not, the things 
which so nearly concern our temporal salvation !” 
The above quotation, an extract from that ever- 
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memorable speech of Patrick Henry, that world- 
renowned statesman, orator, and patriot, is as ap- 
plicable at the present time to a large share of the 
community, in reference to their mental condition, 
as it then was to their physical. The diffusion of 
scientific knowledge is now so general that there 
are but comparatively few who are so completely 
shrouded in the ignorance and bigotry of the past, 
as not to be convinced that a knowledge of nature 
and its laws, especially as developed in the human 
organization is indispensable to the conception of 
correct ideas, as to the duties man owes to him- 
self, to his fellow man, and his maker. What can 
be more self-evident ! 


As in the days of Patrick Henry, the masses of 
the people are convinced, in part or whole, and feel 
the necessity and importance of these things; all 
that is now wanting is the general adoption and 
application of these important principles. An im- 
portant mental revolution is at hand—has even 
commenced. How unsettled and dissatisfied are 
the people with the past system of thinking and 
action. The theories of the past are fast falling 
before the sure and steady march of science. In 
breaking away from the past the mind will neces- 
sarily seize upon some basis upon which to rest in 
the future. Will not that basis be a scientific one? 
It requires but a limited knowledge of the signs 
of the times to see sufficient evidence to warrant 
such a conclusion. Monarchy and slavery, in all 
its forms, are as sure to fall, as that mind controls 
the body and is superior to matter, or that there is 
a relation between cause and effect. When the 
masses have a clear and correct view of the in- 
alienable rights and powers conferred by nature 
upon every human being, it would be contrary to 
all experience and reason—it would be a libel up- 
on both man and his Maker to suppose that they 
would fail to assert their rights. 

Independent of the teachings of the Natural 
Sciences, from what source can humanity obtain 
such knowledge? Are the political, the sectarian, 
and theological discussions of the day calculated 
to develop truthfully and directly the nature of 
man, its rights, obligations, duties, and natural des- 
tiny? Historical experience and facts teach us 
that the reverse is true. It is a fact deeply to be 
deplored, that the oceans of ink and blood that 
have been shed upen these ever-exciting and popu- 
lar topics have been worse than useless. Ever de- 
veloping in their results facts fit subjects for the 
weeping and mourning of the entire civilized and 
enlightened world. Results which are but monu- 
ments of the depravity and selfishness of which 
human nature is capable when unaided by a true 
knowledge of itself. 


Never since the existence of man has any revo- 
lution been truly successful and beneficial except, 
and only just so far, as based upon this principle, 
and it will prove as true in the future as it has in 
the past. All the real reforms of the day are in 
exact accordance with the carrying out of this 
principle, and fail to accomplish the intended pur- 
pose as soon as they lose sight of it. In fact, so 
far as mankind have progressed, in any respect, it 
has been upon a Scientific Basis—and nearly all 





crime and misery have been the result of ignorance 
of the nature of man. 

If these things be true—and who dare say they 
are not—what is of more importance than the 
study of human nature: is it not at the foundation 
of all knowledge and correct action?! The true 
inference then is, that those systems or sciences 
which shed the most light upon this subject are 
of the most importance. Would it not be better 
both for theological preachers and the people too 
to stop quarreling about differences of creeds and 
ceremonies, and study nature awhile? Creeds are 
but the productions of imperfect men—at most— 
as the great difference of their claims (although pro- 
fessedly drawn from the same source) clearly demon- 
strates. The great change in views on religious 
subjects within a few years, must convince even a 
bigot that there is room for improvement even 
there. 

The time has passed when one man can do up 
the thinking for a hundred or a thousand in relation 
to religion or anything else—the masses are claim- 
ing the right to think for themselves—this is as it 
should be, for the rights of nature entitle every 
human being to freedom of thought. Politicians 
and legislators too, if they would take a lesson 
from the book of nature would have less cause for 
quarreling, fighting, deception, and political strife 
and false legislation generally. See what a de- 
plorable loss of time, money, and mental action, 
for the want of a true knowledge and appreciation 
of the actual necessities and requirements of hu- 
man nature, in both an individual and national 
sense. Who does not see and feel these truths! 
Who that has any sympathy for man, respect for 
himself, honesty towards his maker, will not assist 
in the spreading of a true knowledge of the nature 
of man? 

(To be continued.) 


PRACTICAL TEACHING. 


BY STEPHEN J. SEDGWICK.—NO. II. 





In which the reader listens to a recitation. 


“In every scene some moral let us teach ; 
And, if we can, at once both please and nee 


The reader was introduced into the school-room, 
in our first article. He is now supposed to be lis- 
tening to the following recitation. The pupils are 
on the “forms.” We inquire not how they came 
there. Like Paul Pry, (excepting his apology,) we 
“intrude,” at the time of the recitation in Geogra- 
phy. This subject is so simple, so prominent, and 
withal so interesting, that everybody knows all 
about it, and of course can teach it. The lesson is 
announced. Subject, “State of New York.” 

Teacher. “ What is New York?” 

Pupil A. “New York is the most flourishing, 
wealthy, and populous State in the Union.” 

Teach, “ What does it exhibit?” 

Pupil B. “It exhibits one of those amazing ex- 
amples of growth and prosperity that is nowhere 
to be seen on the globe beyond our own borders.” 

Teach. “ What is said of the northern part?” 

Pupil C. “The northern portion of the State is, 
in part, mountainous.” 





Teach. “ What of the eastern?” 

This question falls to a little boy, whose blue eyes 
are full of tenderness and his well proportioned 
head covered with heavy flowing ringlets. He looks 
up, a slight color crimsons his cheek, as he half-au- 
dibly repeats— 

“ What of the eastern?” 

Teach, “ Yes, what of the eastern?” 

“ The eastern is”—here he hesitates. 


Teach. “ Next.” 
Pupil D. “ Don’t know sir.” 
Teach. “ Next.” 


Pupil £. “’Tisn’t in my book.” 

Teach, “ How came it out ¢” 

Pupil. With quite a solemn face, “I took my 
book home, and the baby tore it out.” 

Boys laugh. Teacher commands order, which 
becoming partially restored, Teacher is about to 
proceed, when pupil XY asks if he may go out. 
Teach. “ Yes,” and as he starts for the deor pupil 
Y wishes to borrow a slate. Some confusion, but 
soon subsiding, the recitation moves on, perhaps. 

Teach. “ Next, what of the eastern?” 

Pupil F. “The eastern is hilly.” 

Teach. “ What of the western.” 

Pupil G. “The western is level.” 

Teach. “ Well, can’t you tell us something more 
of it?” 

Pupil. “No sir, that is all I remember.” 

Pupil H. “1 remember more, sir.” 

Teach, “ Well, what is it?” 

Pupil. “Something about the population.” 

Boys would like to laugh out, but must laugh 
slyly. And pupil @G says, “I knew as much as 
that myself.” 

Teach. “ What of the agriculture ?” 

This question falls to a boy who can scarcely 
read. It is put to the “next,” and on round. The 
page is passed over and the “lesson learned and 
recited,” and that for the next day assigned. 

Do you say, this recitation is no better than those 
at our school? Or, not as well as at ours? Then, 
we answer for the first, we hope you will have 
better, and that soon. For the second we are right 
glad it is so; and we trust that the sentiment 
“Let us make good use of our privilege,” finds an 
answer from every one in earnest action. 

Now we ask, what doesany pupil in this class really 
know of the State of New York? Take any one, and 
ask him to state what he knows of it. What 
would he, what cou/d he answer more than he has ? 
No real imformation has been put in his possession» 
and how can he bring forth any! We propose to 
“take this lesson over.” In the room described in 
our first article, and on the “forms” there men- 
tioned, are seen plain numbers, 1,2,3 dec. to 24. 
In a “class-book ” for the “ First Geography Class,” 
are the names of the pupils belonging to the class. 
The Teacher reads from it these names, Thus, 
pupil 4 8,B7, O21, dc. They seat themselves 
by their numbers as they are called. The class is 
in order, time occupied one minute. These pupils 
are classified according to their present intellectual 
capacity and eultivation, and with an eye to their 
Phrenological developments, The more perfect 
this classification, the better means will the Teacher 
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possess for imparting information. Mind advances 
as it becomes the possessor of ideas. It advances 
in truth, if the ideas it receives be true and are in 
true connection with each other. Mind cannot be- 
come such possessor, unless it has the power to ap- 
prehend the given idea. To know this, that the 
pupil does apprehend, is the delicate line which the 
true teacher ever seeks; and with a skill which 
he alone possesses, will be touch the cord whose 
answering echo assures him that the thought which 
he just now communicated, is, by the pupil, “ fully 
understood” and “ fully felt.” 

Teach. “Pupil A may take his stand at black- 
board No. 1, and draw an outline map of the State 
of New York.” 

There he stands before a clean blackboard with 
a crayon in his hand and by himself. 

Reader, were you in his place, how do you think 
your map of New York would look? Should you 
succeed in drawing a pleasing picture, how would 
the great original figure in your mind by the side 
of your picture. Give answer faithfully and you 
will know how thoroughly you were taught, also 
the extent of your present knowledge. 

Teach, “ Pupil B, take blackboard No. 2, repre- 
sent the principal rivers of this State, and having 
done so describe them.” 

Teach, “ Pupil C, on blackboard No. 3, show a 
picture of the principal canals, and name the more 
important places on them, with their present pop- 
ulation. Pupil D, draw a profile of the Erie Ca- 
nal from Albany to Utica, and explain the princi- 
ple of a lock ; while doing so take a boat through. 
Pupil Z, give a map of the North River in the vi- 
cinity of West Point, and inform us with what you 
know of that place ; let your description be concise. 
Pupil F, draw a figure of the county of Ontario, 
and explain what a county is. We shall expect 
you to be particular as to your idea of boundary. 
Pupil G, indicate by dots the principal points of 
the State, and give the latitude and longitude of 
those points; then you may explain those terms.” 





rw 


By this time pupil A has his map completed, 
and a five one it is, because he is now in the “ first 
class,” and has had four years practice under this 
system ; as he was only to draw the outline he has 
performed what was required of him, and we have 
but to examine it and if we choose, compare it 
with some good map and see how closely he has 
retained the same in his mind, and also observe the 
skill and neatness of his drawing. 

Pupil B is now ready. We observe his drawing, 
and he proceeds with the description, and informs 
us that the Hudson River rises in the north-eastern 
part of the State, in the county of Hamilton, and 
flows in a direction south-east to Sandy Hill, thence 
south, bearing slightly to the west until it flows 
into the ocean a short distance below New York 
city. It receives several tributaries from the west, 
the principal of which is the Mohawk. The teacher 
here informs him of a few particulars not found in 
the text-book, that the sources of the Hudson are 
several small lakes which are situated in Hamilton 
and Essex counties in the eastern part of the State, 
in latitude 44 degrees north. He then asks “In 
what latitude do you find the mouth!” 
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Pupil. “40 degrees and 30 minutes north, 
nearly.” 


Teach. “What number of degrees between its 
source and mouth?” 


Pupil. “3 degrees and 30 minutes.” 

Teach. “Compute the distance in statute miles.” 

Pupil. “ 243} miles.” 

Teach. “The distance from its sources to Sandy 
Hill is about one hundred miles by measurement, 
and from Sandy Hill to the Narrows or mouth, 
224 miles, giving for the entire length 324 miles. 
This is 803 miles more than by your computation. 
How will you account for this difference ¢” 


Pupil. “In the measurement the windings were 
included ; in my computation it was considered as 
a straight line.” 


Teach, “It is correct, and as we see you have 
shown the rest of the rivers accurately, you are 
excused from the remaining descriptions at this 
time.” 

Pupil C is ready. We examine his map. He 
then informs us that the Erie Canal, the Cham- 
plain, Oswego, Seneca, and the Hudson and Dela- 
ware are the principal canals in this State. That 
the Erie Canal extends from the waters of the 
Hudson to those of Lake Erie. The Champlain 
from Albany to White Hall, on Lake Champlain. 
The Oswego comects the Erie Canal with Lake 
Ontario, The Seneca Canal connects it with Seneca 
Lake; and the Hudson and Delaware Canal con- 
nects the Hudson with the Delaware River. We 
will consider more particularly the Erie Canal. 
Starting at Albany, we trace it northerly on the 
western bank of the Hudson to the Mohawk, 
which it crosses ; turning to the west it is construc- 
ted along the northern bank of that river a few 
miles, when it recrosses and then follows a north- 
westerly direction, on the south-western shore of 
that river, as far as to the village of Rome; at this 
place it has reached the “summit level,” which is 
60 miles long, without alock. Its course is nearly 
west from Rome, From Syracuse it observes a 
parallelism with the southern shore of Lake Ontario. 
It crosses the Seneca and Genesee rivers in its 
course, and at Buffalo connects with Lake Erie. 
The entire length is 363 miles. It is 40 feet wide 
at the surface of the water and 28 feet at the bot- 
tom, the depth of water is 4 feet. The whele 
number of locks is 83, of stone masonry; each 
being 90 feet long, in the clear, and 15 feet wide. 

The Champlain Canal is 63} miles in length, the 
remaining dimensions are the same as the Erie. 
The Oswego is 38 miles long. The Seneca is 20. 
The Delaware Canal commences at the Hudson, 
about 90 miles north of New York city, near 
Kingston, and follows a south-westerly direction to 
the Delaware River, a distance of 65 miles, 

The teacher here offers such remarks and pre- 
sents such illustrations and proposes such ques- 
tions, as shall bear directly on the subjects under 
consideration, and tend to fix more deeply the val- 
uable and interesting points in the mind. He will 
add, according to his amount of time, descriptions 
of locks, dams, aqueducts, bridges, waste-weirs, 
culverts, also of boats, methods of towing, changing 





tow-paths, steering by night, and all other matters 
connected with the business of canals. 

Let it be borne in mind, that three of the pupils 
only, from the seven placed at the boards have 
recited. The teacher here informs them that 
the time of their recitation is up, and that the to- 
morrow’s lesson will commence where they stop to- 
day. The reader may ask, who is able to teach in 
this manner? To this there can be but one answer, 
Only those who possess the information, and are 
gifted to communicate it, It needs but little re- 
flection, to see that these pupils are beyond the in- 
formation given in the common text-books on the 
subject of geography. That they are free from 
that pernicious idea, “that what is found in a book 
must be true,” and free from that silliest of ideas, 
“LT have finished my education.” This is by none 
of them entertained. When we shall have finished 
this recitation and shown its connection with the 
remaining divisions of knowledge, and of these 
with the growth of mind, and of heart, there will 
then have been presented to you, our view of “ Prac- 


tical Teaching.” 





DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERIOR 
OF THE RESIDENCE OF 0. 8. FOWLER. 


NO, II. 
UPPER STORIES. 


To this story there are four ascents from the 
story below, namely, one, the principal, in that 
central opening figured in the previous article, and 
marked S in this engraving, the landing place be- 
ing at R; the second, by that back stairway, fig- 
ured in the preceding article, and right under the 
back stairway figured in this engraving, having an 
entry two-and-a-half feet wide connecting it with 
the central, and a door window for passing out up- 
on the portico, and two outside stairways over the 
ice and green houses, though, except for looks, 
there is need of only one; yet they help to give 
proportion to those projections caused by the ice 
and green houses. 

The ascent to the story still above is also fig- 
ured in the accompanying engraving, at S, yet on- 
ly one of the two starting places is really needed, 
The open space S transmits abundance of light 
from the cupola above, the top of which is glass, 
to both the stairway and those dark bedrooms, 0, 
O, O, O, which have a good sized window over the 
door, and also a sky-light, made by inserting crys- 
tal palace glass—which is half an inch thick, and 
will bear to be walked on as well as boards—into 
the roof, at K, L, M, N, and a board across the cor- 
ner of the upper story, and a pane of common 
glass between the two stories allows light to pass 
down behind this board, into the middle story, or 
that above the parlor. Of these eight interior 
rooms I think the world ; first as dormitories, cool 
in summer and warm in winter, inaccessible to 
musketoes, yet easily ventilated by an opening in- 
to the ceiling above, the air passing along between 
floor timbers, and so out into the stairway. 

As a place for a quiet retired study, being light- 
ed from above, they will be far more pleasant than 
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any side light can be, and several times more pow- 
erful. They will also serve the very best of pur- 
poses for flowers in winter, or for apples or what 
stores may be required to be kept from freezing ; 
yet in a cool temperature. 

But it is for these two uses I think the most of 
them—or for sleeping, because of so uniform a 
temperature—not hot on going to bed from the 
day’s sun, for it cannot reach them, and cool to- 
wards morning from dew or rain, but the same, 
morning, noon, and night, and in winter as in sum- 
mer. The palaces of Europe cannot produce their 
superior. 

The other special use is for an author's studio. 
Writers will bear witness that in that all-powerful 
exercise of the whole mind requisite for writing 
what is fit to be read, the blood forsakes the ex- 
tremities and skin, and mounts rushing te the head, 
leaving all the outer walls a prey to cold, which, 

“jn addition to severe mental exertion, is too much 
for any constitution sufficiently susceptible to write 
well. Most awful havoc have my own night wri- 
tings made on my constitution—having almost de- 
stroyed it. Most horribly, almost as if actually 
dying, have I felt by the hundred times, on rising 
in the morning, after having written most of the 
night, and retired cold in the feet and skio, but hot 
at the head, having lain for hours before the equal- 
izing circulation rendered me warm enough to 
sleep. 

Then why not write by a fire? it may be asked. 
I will not stop to show why, only to say that my 
own experience has most imperiously required just 
such a place for writing. 

“But why write nights?” I believe ther: is 
some cause in nature why from sunset to midnight 
facilitates good writing. At all events, lecturing 
has rendered my mind specially active at that 
part of the twenty-four hours; and I am most 
glad of exactly such a place as this in which to 
write and read ; for the principles just stated ap- 
ply measurably to reading. 

The size of these rooms is between eleven and 
twelve feet square, saving the corners cut off by 
the stairway, and used for a door window. 


Observe, also, that five rooms corner at K, and 
the same at L, M,and N. Hence, by placing the 
wash-stands in the inner corners of those small 
bed-room closets, one lead pipe will carry off all 
the wash-water from these jive rooms in both sto- 
ries, one pipe serving ten rooms, and one pipe also 
bringing fresh water to this same ten—a point of 
economy I respectfully submit to criticism. 

“ Bring it from where ?” youask. From cisterns 
built in the upper part of those small closets, and 
filled from the roof, having that filtering apparatus 
already described, and rendered tight by that roor- 
1NG material already mentioned, and about which 
more will be said just as soon as duty and strict 
integrity will allow; and what is really the very 
greatest roofing and cistern material ever yet dis- 
covered. Spread as easily as mortar, as tight as 
a glass bottle, as hard as iron, sticking to anything 
with inseparable tenacity, and Taree TIMES CHEAP- 
gr thana shingled surface, at the runof shingles on 
the North River, and as durable as time, I pro- 





nounce it the ne plus ultra for roofing and cisterns. 
These cisterns in the tops of houses are most de- 
sirable ; first, because they eave carrying wash- 
water up to chambers, which renders it scarce, and 
thus retards cleanliness. Abundance of water in 
the sleeping-rooms is most desirable; and this 
plan furnishes it. 

One of these cisterns also eonnects with the cop- 
per boiler attached to the kitchen range, and this 
descending cold water forces up the hot water to 
the stories above, so as to give hot and cold water 
to each story. And the large size of the roof will 
give, probably, all the water ever wanted, espe- 
cially as the cisterns are so connected that when 
either is filled its surplus runs over into the next, 
and so on till all are filled above, and these run 
over into those large lower ones below, already 
described. 

Observe, again, that these cisterns are over clos- 
ets, or built in the upper part of closets—room not 
needed, nor likely to be used for any purpose what- 
ever. Most masons, indeed, lath over closets about 
seven feet high, and thus that vacant space is shut 
up entirely, rather than finish it. My mason did 
this to one of my closets, as he usually did to all 
others ; discovering which, I said, finish all closets 
clear to their tops. But in this upper story, I 
make the closets only six feet high, which leaves 
the cisterns four-and-a-half feet deep; and about 
equal in size to half of an eight feet square, or 
about equal to six feet square, or holding about 
one hundred and fifty cubic feet of water. Yet it 
is easy to make them larger or smaller, at pleasure. 
I prefer smaller ones scattered in the four quar- 
ters, to a single large one, and those more shallow 
than deep, because the pressure is less. 

The two upper stories are alike, excepting the 
cisterns in the upper, and the bath room, B R, by 
the back stairs in the one below it; so that one 
description and drawing serves for both. 

Having thus, as it were, gone sround with the de- 
tails of these stories, let us look at them more in 
the aggregate. 

Each story gives eight large, square-cornered 
rooms, each 15 by 21, lighted by one large window 
—far better than two smaller ones, for then there 
are no confusing cross lights—always bad for eyes; 
and prevention of clear sight, besides adding great- 
ly to the cost of the room,* and to uncontrolled 
air holes. One large window costs one-third less 





* It takes no more pieces, only /arger ones to make and 
case a large window than a smell one, and scarcely more for 
the sash of a large than a small light. Only more glass and 
planing, the latter being a mere trifle. Suppose your win- 
dow is 3 by 5 feet, your casings take just as much stuff as if 
they were 4 by 6}, for the ends cut off are good for nothing 
—whereas, since stuff rarely comes shorier than 12 feet, 
and usually 13, windows 6) feet, length of casing included, 
by 4, will cut to good advantage; or if your windows are 
7, you can usually get 14 feet stuff. 

Those in my lower story are 8}, which allows one board 
to make only one piece, and leaves a strip at the side, and 
an end piece about good for nething. A good size is 4 by 
7 or 8, a board then making a side and an end piece. 

i think good sized lights, say 12 by 20, or 11 by 18, or 10 
by 16, good sizes, As glass costs by the square foot, and 
sash by the /ight, large panes and large windows are 
cheaper than the same surface cut up into small windows 
and small panes. 





than two of half its size, gives just as much light, 
and that all in a body, and is every way better and 
cheaper. In our next article on building, we sball 
give a few common-sense principles about building, 
some of which will apply to large and small win- 
dows. 

To these two points in these stories special at- 
tention is invited. First, every square room, itself 
large, has an adjoining room for a bed, or for re- 
tiring to change dresses, or what you please; and 
I have been in hotels enough to know that these 
ante-rooms are very great conveniences, and useful 
beyond what any one could imagine, who had not 
experienced their value. Each is also lighted ; and 
the small rooms have good places for beds, win- 
dows, and corners, and also clearing the closet doors, 
The size of these rooms comes well for carpets, 
namely, five yards wide, and seven long, so that 
no waste would occur to yard wide carpets, where 
the figures also occupy one yard in length, which 
is common. The bed-rooms are ten feet square— 
not quite so good, Lut drugget two yards wide will 
cut and stretch so as to waste little, if any. 

The other point is closets, On their value I will 
not enlarge, but only say, live even in a poor house 
with them, and then in a good one without them, if 
a good one without them were possible, and you 
will want to move back again. Let practical 
housekeepers attest their value. No room is really 
tenantable without one, because you must have 
very few things at hand, or else they must be un- 
derfoot, or tossed from chair to chair, and mantle- 
piece to chair, in one Babel of confusion. “ But 
can they not be put into a bureau ?” it is asked. 
And what is a bureau but a closet in the room, in- 
stead of adjoining it. Yet how insignificant is a 
bureau compared with a closet! In the latter, 
fine dresses can hang unruffied, and several times 
more of them. Yet both closet and bureau are 
desirable, if they can be afforded. And one closet, 
while several times larger than a bureau, costs less 
by half, besides being every way better. Now 
please observe how beautifully our plan provides 
for these closets. Every room, except those dark 
bed-rooms, have one, and every suit of rooms has 
two. 

Observe, again, the advantages of this triangular 
form of closet. What is wanted in a closet but 
wall room for shelves and pins. Now suppose you 
take six feet square out of your house for a closet. 
Besides spoiling some room, your cluset room is 
far less available, for the room it occupies, than 
my triangular closets. Your six feet-square clos- 
et occupies thirty-six square feet of your house 
room, yet gives you only twenty-four feet of shelf 
room, or one-and-a-half square feet of house room 
to one foot of shelf room; whereas my triangular 
closets, about four feet sides, give twelve feet of 
she'f room for only eight square feet of house 
room, or two-thirds of a foot of house room to 
every foot of shelf room—a difference of rirty 
PER CENT more shelf room by my plan than by 
yours, as compared with the real room occupied by 
the two closets. 

And then how much more accessible is a trian- 
gular than a equare closet. By your plan, the 
docr must be en one end, so that you have té go 
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0. S. FOWLER’S OCTAGON HOUSE—THIRD AND FOURTH STORIES. 


clear into it, and thereby darkening it, to get to 
the back shelves, whereas by my plan, standing in 
the door, you reach any part of any shelf, without 
going inside. 

The upper part of most closets is shut up, by 
making the ceiling two or three feet lower than 
that of the adjoining room. My mason, as usual, 
thus cut off the upper part of the first closet he 
finished, on seeing which, I said, “ Finish the rest 
close up.” “Why,” he exclaimed, “it is fourteen 
feet high. Pray, how can you ever reach or climb 
up to its upper part.” Thinking a minute, I said, 
“Carpenter, make me a box, the shape of that 
closet, but one foot smaller each way, put in plenty 
of those iron hooks, on which to hang things, and 
nail it, bottom side up, on to the top of the closet, 
right over-head,” and taking a thin long strip of 
wood, like a lath, only longer and stronger, I put 
my clothes on it, and hung them up, not only on 
all around the upper part of the closet, but all 
around this box over-head, inside and outside of it, 
so that every square foot of this closet is occupied. 
And it is about as easy to hang up and take down 
a coat from right over-head, and all around the up- 
per part of the closet, as on the lower hooks, 

One other requisition about a good house I 
take the liberty of alluding to, because so “ neces- 
sary” toa real human want. Allusion is made to 
an in-door “water-closet.”. You have an infirm 
guest, whom you would treat with all possible 
hospitality. During a cold, rainy night he is 





ohliged to respond to one of nature’s imperious 
calls. To go out to the usual place, exposes him 
to take cold, besides being so disagreeable. To 
employ any vessel in his room, besides being re- 
pulsive to many, obliges him to breathe noxious 
and offensive air the balance of the night. Then 
is not an inside “ water-closet” a real necessity in 
a prime house. And inside the stairs is just 
the place for one, its contents passing down one of 
those chimney-places, marked in the preceding ar- 
ticle, into a receiving box in the cellar, made tight 
and easily cleaned, so as to confine all its odor 
within itself, and both this receptacle and the clos- 
et itself ventilated into an adjoining chimney. A 
recent invention in Boston renders these closets 
perfectly odorless, by ventilating it from the seat 
downward into the chimney. This prevents odor 
from passing up into the closet or house, for, in as- 
cending, it is swept by this air current, passing 
from the seat, downward into the chimney, and is 
cleansed by water from that cistern near by, so 
that every story can have one, without in the least 
scenting either closet or house. To squeamish mai- 
dens and fastidious beaux, this point is not sub- 
mitted, but matrons, the aged and feeble, are asked, 
is not such a closet a real household necessity and 
luxury? It should be used, however, only in cases 
of special need, the one generally used being out- 
side, as usual. 

On one other point suffer this passing remark. 
Since God has made human excrement promotive 





of vegetable growth, to waste it, as is now usually 
done, is as wicked as to waste food itself, for it is 
nature’s means of creating food; and to economize 
it, and apply it to producing and enhancing vege- 
tation, isa moral duty. Then,if possible, so place 
this out-building that the wash-water from the 
kitchen shall rinse it down into a covered vat, to 
be baled out and applied in a liquid form, to grape- 
vines, garden vegetables, dc. The Chinese have 
abundance of such closets and vats, which their eco- 
nomical farmers are perpetually exhausting to enrich 
their lands. That law of progress, and ultimate 
need of food, developed in the articles on Pro- 
gression, argues that all of earth’s enriching ma- 
terials should be husbanded and applied to in- 
creasing human food—this of course included. 

And now, candid reader, you are prepared to 
judge whether this method of building is or is not 
a real improvement—a progress in style of build- 
ing. That it can be improved upon, is not doubted, 
but that it is an improvement on all other modes 
of building, is maintained. And the more this 
house is tried by practical use, the more incompar- 
ably superior it proves itself. 


oor 


HENRY CLAY: 


HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





From a personal examination of Mr. Clay in the 
year 1838, the following measurements were made, 
and a description written for publication in the 
Phrenological Journal, from which we extract the 
most material part :— 


RELATIVE SIZE OF HIS ORGANS IN A SCALE FROM 1 TO 7. 













Amativeness............ Op EE acctonesousdcoce 
Philoprogenitiveness .... 7 | Sublimity ............ 
Adhesiveness........ 6to7 Imitation........ 
Inhabitiveness.......... 7 | Mirthfulness 
Continuity..........++.. 4| individuality......... 
Combativeness ......... Of PUTER ccce coccccecccsecs 
Destructiveness ......... © | GARD. occ cccscccccvcccces 
Alimentiveness.......... 6 | Weight.......... 
Acquisitiveness.... 6 | Color... 2.22005. 
Secretiveness ...... coe 6] Orteh.ccccccccce ee 
Cautiousness ........... 7 | Calculation ............. 
Approbativeness........ 6 | Locality ...........0000+ 
Seif-Esteem ............ 7)\ Even 
PIGRREES 6000 coccce- cove 7| Time 
Conscientiousness...... 4| Tune 

OPO cc ccvccccccecccses 6 | Langu 
Spirituality ............+ 2 | Causality 

eneration ..........+++ 5 | Comparison 
Benevolence...........« 7 | Human Nature 
Constructiveness ........ 2! Agreeabieness, 


He has an admirable combination of each of the 
temperaments, combining great power of organiza- 
tion with uncommon activity. He will wear out, 
but never rust out, can never keep still, nor allow 
any means to be left untried until he succeeds, He 
has great elasticity of constitution, can endure al- 
most anything, and will bend long before he will 
finally break, and has great ease of action both of 
body and brain. 

His head is large, about 23} inches, the brain 
being so distributed in the different classes of or- 
gans, that he shows his mental powers to advan- 
tage. All his brain comes into play; every organ 
tells, every organ helps its fellow and contributes 
to the general result. All the organs that give 
efficiency and energy of character are large. 

The elongation and rising of the head in the re- 
gion of Self-Esteem and Firmness are very strik- 
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ing, and evince great ambition and love of emi- 
nence and the qualities of a leader. 

Benevolence is his largest moral organ, and we 
infer that he is remarkable for kindness, whole- 
souled generosity and hospitality. Hope is large, 
and combined with Approbativeness and Self-Es- 
teem, gives the desire and expectation of distinc- 
tion. His Firmness is such that nothing but dire 
necessity can change his line of action, or induce 
him to turn from his purpose. Secretiveness is 
large, giving policy, management, and art, hence 
he would work behind the curtain, and employ 
any ad captandum measures that take well, yet he 
has too much dignity, self-respect, and ambition to 
practice falsehood and downright deception. 

He has remarkably large social organs, hence 
friendship and hospitality are leading traits, which 
enable him to secure the admiration, attachment, 
and co-operation of others, and attach them to his 
interests, and enable him to wield almost omnipo- 
tent power over them. Ideality and Sublimity 
large, joined with an ardent temperament, great 
perceptives, Hope, and ambition, are the elements 
which make him the orator, giving a richness of 
fancy, a glowing imagination, and with large Com- 
parison and Imitation, the power of illustration, 
manner, and gesture, which make oratory so fascin- 
ating and commanding. 

His forehead is very retreating, yet this is in 
part owing to the great size of his perceptive or- 
gans located across the lower part of the fore- 
head. He has more observation than reasoning 
power; can explain and expound better than orig- 


inate; criticise, illustrate, and expose the falla- 


cious, yet has not the profoundness that large 
Causality gives. He has a practical head, adapted 
rather to details than to first principles—to tem- 
porary expedients in exigencies than originating 
great schemes founded on fundamental principles, 


SKETCH OF HENRY CLAY. 


The name and fame of this great man are too 
well and widely known in his native country and 
throughout the civilized world, to require anything 
from us by way of eulogy. For more than half a 
century his name and his acts have been so inti- 
mately blended with the history of his country, 
that whoever has any knowledge of America, with 
that knowledge must have learned something of 
the world-renowned Henry Clay. Nor is his name 
known merely from his great acts as an orator and 
statesman. No man of this century has combined 
so much practical talent with such power over the 
affections of men, It’may safely be affirmed that 
Henry Clay had more personal friends, who would 
do and suffer for him, than any other American. 
He had, however, a despotic will, which made him 
able to rule his friends, and which also gained for 
him a powerful opposition from those who chanced 
to be opposed to him in opinion, or were his rivals 
in the field of fame. He had faults of character, 
which called forth severe reprehension from those 
who were politically opposed to him. But the mo- 
ment the great statesman breathed his last, his 
faults were forgotten, and all who had been his op- 
ponents attested their respect for his genius, and 
their admiration of those noble qualities of manli- 








HENRY CLAY. 


From a Daguerreotype by Brady. 


ness, kindness, and affection, which so deeply en- 
deared him to his friends and partisans. Unusual 
regret pervaded every mind when, on the 29th of 
June, it was announced that “Henry Cuiay 1s 
DEAD.” 

Henry C ay, the seventh son of the Rev. Joun 
Cray, was born April 12th, 1777, in Hanover 
County, Virginia. At the age of five years he lost 
his father, who was a man of great energy and 
worth, and with the other children was left de- 
pendent upon the good counsel and narrow pecu- 
niary means of a most virtuous and prudent mother. 
After receiving such limited advantages of a com- 
mon school education as his native c6unty afforded, 
he was placed, at the age of fourteen, in a small 
retail store at Richmond, and a few months after- 
wards, through the interposition of friends, was 
transferred to the office of the Clerk of the High 
Court of Chancery, and devoted much of his time 
to serving the venerable Chancellor Wythe, as an 
amanuensis, Here he remained four years, enrich- 
ing his mind by reading and intercourse with emi- 
nent men. 

Leaving the Clerk’s Office in 1796, he com- 
menced the regular study of the law under Robert 
Brooks, Esq., the Attorney General, formerly Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, and in the course of the next 
year was admitted to practice. Directly after- 
wards he removed to Lexington, Kentucky. 

Though without patrons, without the counte- 
nance of influential friends, and at first destitute of 
even the means of paying his weekly board, he 
soon commanded consideration and respect, and 
obtained a large and lucrative practice. He speed- 
ily made himself eminent both in criminal and 
civil cases. He owed his success chiefly to his 





knowledge of human nature, his subtil apprecia- 
tion of character, his uncommon quickness of ap- 
prehension, and his great gifts of eloquence, invest- 
ed with all the advantages of person, voice, coun- 
tenance, and manner. 

Mr. Clay commenced his political career during 
the very first year of his residence at Lexington. 
His brilliant and effective advocacy of popular 
rights speedily made him a general favorite. He 
was elected to the State Legislature in 1803 al- 
most by acclamation. Here he entered the lists 
against the most veteran debaters, and by the lus- 
ter of his powers and gallantry of his bearing won 
universal admiration. 

In 1806, Mr, Clay was elected by the Legisla- 
ture to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resigna- 
tion of one of the United States Senators of the 
State, though he had hardly reached the age re- 
quired by the Constitution. His official term ex- 
piring at the end of the session, he was again sent 
to the State Legislature, and was elected Speaker 
of the Assembly. 

In 1809, Mr. Clay was again elected by a vote 
of two to one to the United States Senate, to sup- 
ply a two years’ vacancy, and in 1811, he was 
elected a member of the Federal House of Rep- 
resentatives, and on the very first day of taking 
his seat was chosen Speaker of that body by a ma- 
jority of thirty-one votes. This post he continued 
to occupy during the whole of the war with Great 
Britain. No man was excited to more intense in- 
dignation by the outrages of England upon our 
commerce, and at the very outset of the session he 
embarked with his whole soul in favor of meas- 
ures putting the country in an attitude of resist-— 
ance to aggression. The war once begun, he con- 
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tinued to sustain it with all the faculties of his na- 
ture. The influence he wielded over the moral, 
and in that way over the physical, power of the 
country was immense. His animating spirit, his 
stirring eloquence, his useful counsels, and his un- 
tiring energy, were everywhere felt, and incited 
army and navy to deeds of valor and victory as 
they did the executive to vigor and constancy. So 
impressed was President Madison with the patri- 
otism and extraordinary abilities of Mr. Clay, that 
at the very commencement of the war he selected 
him to be the Commander-in-Chief of the army, 
and was induced to withhold the nomination solely 
by the consideration of the immense worth of his 
services as a popular leader in Congress. In Jan- 
uary, 1814, Mr. Clay, having been designated as 
one of the commissioners to negotiate a peace, re- 
signed the Speakership, and repaired first to Got- 
tingen, and afterwards to Ghent. Upon this com- 
mission he exercised a great influence. 

The negotiations having been completed, Mr. 
Clay, leaving Ghent, spent a few months in France 
and England, and then returned to his own coun- 
try, where he was everywhere greeted with the 
most marked tokens of gratitude and admiration. 


In 1815, Mr. Clay was again unanimously elect 
ed to Congress, and was again chosen Speaker by 
a large vote. 


He was offered by President Madison a seat in 
the Cabinet and a mission to Russia, but declined 
them both. In 1818, during the struggle for the 
establishment of liberty in South America, Mr. 
Clay presented a proposition to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the South American colonists, and 
sustained the same with memorable eloquence and 
force. He was unsuccessful at first, but for years 
took every occasion to renew the agitation of the 
subject, until March, 1822, when the President sent 
a message te the House of Representatives re- 
commending the recognition of South American 
independence, which proposition was carried with 
but a single dissenting voice. Mr. Clay’s appeals 
during the struggle were read at the head of the 
South American armies, and won for him the en- 
thusiastic devotion of the whole southern half of 
our continent. 


The discussion of the question of admitting 
slave holding Missouri into the Union went on from 
month to month, increasing in vehemence and bit- 
terness, and produced an excitement all over the 
country, which shook the Union to its very center. 
Mr. Clay had for private reasons, connected with 
his pecuniary affairs, resigned his post as Speaker, 
and retired partially from public life; but in con- 
sideration of the threatening aspect of public af- 
fairs was induced to return to Washington, where, 
about a fortnight after his arrival, he presented a 
resolution to refer the whole subject to a commit- 
tee of thirteen. The resolution prevailed, and a 
committee was appointed, of which Mr. Clay was 
chairman. In eight days the committee reported 
a conciliatory plan, which, after the most strenuous 
exertions by Mr. Clay and its other friends, was 
adopted by eighty-sevento eighty-one. Mr. Clay’s 
efforts on this occasion did more than any other 
human means to rescue the Union from the most 





fearful discord, and justly earned for him the proud 
title of “The Great Pacificator.” 

On the settlement of the Missouri question, Mr. 
Clay left Congress, to retrieve his private affairs, 
and resumed his professional labors. In the sum- 
mer of 1823, he was again elected without opposi- 
tion to the House of Representatives, when on the 
first ballot he was again elected Speaker by a ma- 
jority of four to one. During the session he as 
usual took frequent occasion to mingle in the more 
important debates of the House. 


In 1824, Mr. Clay was warmly put forward by 
many friends as a candidate for the Presidency, 
and received thirty-seven votes in the Electoral 
College. John Quincy Adams obtained eighty- 
four votes, Andrew Jackson ninety-nine, William 
H. Crawford forty-one. The election came before 
the House of Representatives, and Mr. Clay with 
his friends had it in his power to turn the balance 
in favor of either of the three candidates. He de- 
cided in favor of Mr. Adams, who was thereby 
elected. 

Mr. Clay accepted the station of Secretary of 
State, in which he remained during the entire ad- 
ministration, with what efficiency the archives of 
the State Department will not cease to testify as 
long as the country endures. Nv policy could be 
more completely anti-European and more thor- 
oughly American than that of Mr. Clay during his 
charge of our foreign affairs. At the close of Mr. 
Adams’ administration in 1829, he returned to 
Kentucky, and in 1831 was elected to the Senate 


of the United States, and in the same month of . 


his reappearance in the Senate he was unanimous. 
ly nominated by the National Republican Conven- 
tion, assembled at Baltimore, to the office of Pres- 
ident of the United States, on a ticket with John 
Sargeant as Vice-President. 

Being defeated by the re-election of General 
Jackson, Mr. Clay, remaining in the Senate, con- 
tinued to be the champion of his party throughout 
the stormy conflicts of the administration of Jack- 
son and Van Buren, to which he opposed the en- 
tire force of his genius and talents. 


In the summer of 1840, his name was again pre- 
sented to the people in connection with the Presi- 
dency, and his claims to the station were warmly 
urged upon the Whig Convention; but General 
Harrison, on the simple ground of superior avail- 
ability, was finally selected as a candidate. 

In March, 1842, Mr. Clay resigned his seat in 
the Senate, and took what he supposed to be his 
final leave of that body in a valedictory address 
of incomparable beauty and pathos. He immedi- 
ately returned to Kentucky, where he frequently 
communicated with the public by letters and pub- 
lic speeches on all the exciting topics of the day. 
Previous to his resignation, public opinion had uni- 
versally designated him as the next Whig candi- 
date for the Presidency. At the meeting of the 
Whig Convention at Baltimore in May, 1844, he 
was nominated President by acclamation. One of 
the most hotly-contested campaigns on record suc- 
ceeded, and it resulted in the election of James K. 
Polk, the Democratic candidate. 

In 1848, Mr. Clay was again induced by the par- 





tiality of his friends to allow his name to be pre- 
sented to the Whig National Convention, but Gen- 
eral Taylor became the chosen candidate. This re- 
sult was attributable not to any impaired confi- 
dence in the pre-eminent merits of Mr. Clay, but 
solely to the general conviction that General Tay- 
lor, fresh as he was from his glorious achievements 
in Mexico, could excite a popular enthusiasm in 
his favor, which would make him the most avail- 
able of all Whig candidates. Mr. Clay bore this 
preference of another with his accustomed mag- 
nanimity, and not long after returned to his pub- 
lic duties in the Senate, where he received the most 
admiring and reverential welcome. 

His efforts on the Compromise Bill was the prin- 
cipal achievement of his last Senatorial career. 

Several months since, Mr. Clay, sensible of his 
failing health, transmitted his resignation to the 
Legislature of Kentucky, to take effect in Septem- 
ber next, and has since occupied himself chiefly 
with the thoughts of his last great change. He has 
very gradually yielded to an inexorable disease, 
and now sleeps the sleep that knows no waking. 
His death-bed has been hallowed by the sympa- 
thies of the whole American people, and a nation 
will shroud itself in mourning as he is borne to the 
tomb. 


PROGRESSION A UNIVERSAL LAW. 


no. V. 





Former articles on this subject have shown, first, 
that the earth is ultimately to become completely 
full, hill and dale, land and water, with human be- 
ings, to an extent equal to its utmost capacity for 
supplying them with food and raiment. Present 
and future articles will attempt to show what will 
be the future condition of this living sea of bu- 
manity. The direction which the race has taken, 
from its creation up to the present time, fore-shad- 
ows what it is ultimately to become. 

And first, it began in the social group. The 
first command of God to man was, “ Muutrpry and 
replenish the earth”—and this command was ef- 
fectually written in the inner constitution of man. 
And the race obeyed this command. History, both 
sacred and profane, attests that the one great ob- 
ject of man, for the first two or three thousand 
years of human existence, was ProraGation, This 
was their master passion—their great ambition. 
How Eve exulted at the birth of her children! 
With what accuracy they kept their genealogical 
records, and how oft repeat&d them. How intense- 
ly desirous were the daughters of Lot for issue, 
and to what means did they resort to secure it. 
How intense was a like desire in Tamar! What 
was the absorbing thought of Abraham and Sarai 
but issue, and to what means did they resort to 
obtain it? Of Isaac, Jacob, and the whole Jewish 
nation, is this remark equally true. The crying 
sin of Sodom and Gomorrah discloses the same 
passion in a still grosser form, as does also the re- 
ligion of the ancients. Among all the gods and 
goddesses, Diana, the personification of chastity, had 
the fewest temples and worshipers, while Venus, 


the goddess of sensuality, had the most of both. 
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One of the ancients, who bore seven sons and seven 
daughters, as mythology asserts, became so proud 
of it as to exalt herself above the gods, and was 
therefore turned into a pillar of salt. The rites of 
hospitality, that is, of friendship, among the an- 
cients, were deemed the most sacred of all rites, 
all testifying that Amativeness, Philoprogenitive- 
ness, Adhesiveness, nnd Inhabitiveness, were the 
ruling passions of the race for two or three thou- 
sand years from the creation. In other words, the 
race began in the social affections, and the organs 
of these affections are the lowest down, and far- 
thest back, of all the organs; and in the philoso- 
phy of things this must have been so. Before the 
earth could be subdued, or rendered the abode of 
happiness and perfection, it required first to be 
peopled, and the powerful development of Ama- 
tiveness was the instrumentality of that peopling. 
The creation of humanity was the first object in 
the order of things, and necessary to the secure- 
ment of subsequent objects. 


After this ruling domestic passion had filled the 
earth tolerably full, the next thing to be done, in 
order to its settlement, was its subjugation, and, 
hence, the second clause of the first commandment 
of God to man was to “subdue it and have do- 
minion over it.” This implies clearing it of rub- 
bish, wild beasts, trees, and whatever else retarded 
either vegetation or human happiness. It implies 
also removing and blasting rocks, cutting roads, 
leveling hills and valleys, building railroads, and 
everything requisite to render the earth a literal 
paradise. This of course involves Combativeness 
ani Destructiveness. These organs are situated 
farther forward than the social,and we might 
therefore expect that the race would gradually 
step from the social platform upward and onward 
to the subduing platform. But, instead of direct- 
ing their Combativeness upon the earth, they turned 
it against one another, and hence war and blood 
formed the master passion of mankind from Nim- 
rod, the “mighty hunter,’ down to the present 
time. Hence, war was deified, and made a relig- 
ious rite. The heroes of the world have been the 
honored of the world; have been clothed with 
power, riches—everything earth afforded. Why 
was Cesar honored but because of his bloody bat- 
tles and conquests? Why Alexander, David, Char- 
lemagne, and Bonaparte? And this ferocity of the 
race prevailed everywhere, and in the most bloody 
and savage manner possible. Look at the Jews, 
for example. What desperate battles of slaughter, 
how oft repeated! Let but the bugle sound, and 
the nation rushed to the field as if rushing to the 
highest earthly feast. They loved war for its own 
sake, and even created pretexts, utterly unworthy, 
that they might enjoy the luxury of fighting. If 
this Combativeness and Destructiveness had been 
directed, as was ordained by nature, to the subju- 
gation of the earth, that earth would soon have 
been rendered habitable, and also peopled; but 
war, with all its horrors and evils, wrought out 
this great good to the race; namely, peopled the 
earth with the strongest original stock. The strong 
nations always overcame the weak, and that left 
the most powerful of the most powerful to become 
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the parents of the human family. The hardships 
and exposures of war all tended ultimately to 
harden the human constitution, and thus ultimately 
worked out great good. 


During this whole lapse of time, Alimentive- 
ness exerted a powerful influence. Bacchus was 
the next most popular god of mythology, and most 
lustily was he worshiped in the camp and in the 
city. Gluttony and drunkenness were crying sins 
of the ancients, and, next to war, their master-pas- 
sion. Indeed, the two went hand in hand. One 
of the Roman Emperors must needs serve up a 
dinner having forty thousand dishes, and the queen 
of Egypt almost impoverished her nation, rich as 
it was, in the banquets she served up. This was 
also an organ low down in the human brain, and 
its powerful, though not intemperate, exercise also 
requisite to the full development of the future 
race, just as hearty feeding is indispensable to the 
growth of the young child. 


On these three passions, the domestic, the war- 
like, and the bacchanalian, humanity lived and 
reveled, until about three hundred years ago, when 
a new passion began to exert dominion over man ; 
namely, Acquisitiveness—an organ located forward 
of Combativeness and Destructiveness, and above 
both, and this passion has been steadily growing, 
until now it holds the reins of the world in its 
hands. It is even rapidly conquering the war 
spirit. The conqueror is himself now the van- 
quished, for pecuniary interest now says to war, 
“Sheath thy sword, and spike thy gun, for war is 
so destructive to commerce and manufactures, and 
to all kinds of property, that it must be laid aside.” 
England and America would have hada war about 
our north-eastern boundary question, and another 
on our north-western, to say nothing of many other 
minor pretexts, which, but for the moneyed inter- 
ests, would have been magnified into causes of 
war. And that the pecuniary interest is destined, at 
no distant day, to completely subdue the war spirit, 
and banish wars from the face of the earth, is a 
fixed fact deducible from this law of progress, 


War, too, is very costly, and the world is begin- 
ning to see that it won't pay to spend immense 
sums in destroying such immense wealth. There 
may be a few more wars, perhaps, probably terri- 
bly severe ones. Despotism and tyranny must 
positively be swept from the face of the earth; 
they are inimical to human happiness, and what- 
ever is thus inimical will not be tolerated. If the 
despots of the world would willingly yield their 
power, and gradually lessen their abuses, these 
evils would pass off gradually, but the present 
prospect is that they will add extradition and ra- 
pine to robbery and blood, and thus goad the peo- 
ple on toa phrenzy so desperate as to convulse civ- 
ilized society with one mighty throe, which shall 
ultimately upset every throne on earth, and leave 
the people free from this the great prolific cause 
of human ignorance, degradation, and wo. But 
that war must positively come soon, or not at all, 
and will be fought, not for its own sake, for men 
have done fighting for the fun of it, but for the 
sake of a great and good moral object. Acquisi- 
tiveness will not very long allow her interests to 





be curtailed, as war curtails them. To make and 
possess property is destined ultimately to be the 
passion of the whole race, as it now is that of its 
most civilized portions. Formerly, its most civilized 
portions were warriors; now they are merchants, 
manufacturers, dc., while the most barbarous por- 
tions alone employ themselves in war, and as these 
portions become improved, they, too, will throw 
aside this savage passion for commerce and the 
arts. 

This pecuniary passion is serving a very great 
and necessary end, in the grand economy of the 
race. That end is this :—Before the race can enjoy 
all the happiness of which it is capable, it must 
have abundant means of enjoyment. It must have 
facilities for the gratification of its wants, In 
other words, it must have property, and what is 
property but the instrumentalities for gratifying 
these human wants. In proportion, then, as you 
multiply property, you increase the means of hu- 
man happiness. True, a man may be happy in 
breathing, eating, and sleeping, but this involves 
only a lower order of happiness. The same per- 
son could take all this pleasure in eating, sleeping, 
and breathing, and then add to these pleasures a 
thousand others, provided it had a thousand of the 
comforts and luxuries of life. Thus, how much 
more happiness does a refined and intellectual man 
take in his splendid mansion than he would have 
taken in a rude hut, provided he is not too poor 
and ignorant to build a house, and also provided 
that he is as happy in his domestic relations, as these 
physical comforts will enable him to become. Now, 
Acquisitiveness is destined soon to fill the earth 
literally full of every species of property. Be- 
hold how rapidly it is now felling our forests, sub- 
duing our lands, planting well-cultivated farms, 
and rearing thrifty villages broadcast over the 
whole length and breadth of our nation, besides 
obtaining from California vast sums of the pre- 
cious metals, And these metals are destined to 
play a most important part in the ultimate history 
and improvement of the race. Without them, 
commerce and exchanges could not have been car- 
ried on without great embarrassment. The great- 
est hindrance to the manufacture of property is 
the want of a circulating medium which shall fa- 
cilitate this transfer of property, and as gold and 
silver are now the basis of this circulation, they 
require to multiply as rapidly as property multi- 
plies, and to be as abundant, so that the transfer 
may be the more easy and universal; hence, those 
immense treasures of gold which are now pouring 
in from beyond the Rocky Mountains, and destined 
to pour in for hundreds of years to come, will all 
be wanted to enable mankind to exchange pro- 
ducts, manufactures, &c., back and forth from all 
parts of the earth. 

Bat we will not dwell upon the part Acquisi- 
tiveness is ultimately to play in filling the world 
with instrumepntalities of comfort and luxury, 
thereby immeasurably refining the race, besides 
giving it the means of enjoying its higher faculties, 
Suffice it to call attention simply to the fact, that 
whereas the race began with the social faculties, 
located lowest down and farthest back in the hu- 
man head, and then advanced up through Combat- 
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iveness and Destructiveness till it has now risen 
still higher and farther forward to Acquisitiveness. 
After it has fulfilled the acquisitive passion, pray 
what next? 

The race cannot go backwards—it is now on the 
last of the animal propensities, having passed 
through them all. On to what master-passion will 
it next step, for that step must be onward and up- 
ward? As in the stepping from Combativeness it 
arose to Acquisitiveness, forward and upward, so 
in stepping from Acquisitiveness, it must rise up- 
ward and forward. Backward it cannot go. To 
Approbativeness and Self-Esteem it may be an- 
swered ; yet please to observe that these faculties 
never present ultimate ends, or motives of action, 
but that they become powerful stimulants to the 
other faculties. That is, action never centers in 
them, but they become what sail is to a ship, or 
steam to machinery—the propelling power which 
drives ‘whatever other objects may be uppermost. 
Thus, ambition, in the earlier stages of the race, 
while Amativeness and Philoprogenitiveness ruled, 
created the highest emulation to produce the most 
offspring. When Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness had kindled the martial spirit, Approbative- 
ness and Self-Esteem created the highest ambi- 
tion for military; conquests, whereas now that 
Acquisitiveness has superseded Destructiveness, 
human ambition is exhibited in becoming the 
richest ; consequently when the race steps from Ac- 
quisitiveness it will not step to Approbativeness 
and Self-Esteem, but these latter faculties will 
work powerfully with whatever other passion may 
supervene upon Acquisitiveness. What that next 
step must be, we shall show in subsequent articles. 
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[In this age of investigation, skepticism and 
fanaticism, when not a few are becoming cold ma- 
terialists and others hyperfanatical, one class being 
altogether emotional and spiritual, and inclined to 
setting reason aside, while the other has no god 
but reason and believe in no life but the temporal, 
the following article may act as a check to the one 
class and as an element of reform and progress to 
the other. Let it not be supposed, however, that 
we indorse all the positions of those who write for 
the Journal under their own signatures. We think 
the article contains suggestions too valuable to be 
lost. Let all read and judge for themselves. ] 


THE EXISTENCE OF THE SPIRIT. 


BY J. A. SPEAR. 


“ Por the invisible things of Him from the foundation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead.—Ro- 
mans, |., 20. . 

The object in introducing this text is not to prove 
any particular point by Scripture, but to show that 
Paul, who is much esteemed for his plain reason- 
ing, and his deep researches after truth, was not too 
wise to look through nature up to nature’s God, 
and, by the visible creation, learn Him who is in- 
visible. 

In pursuing the subject proposed to be discussed, 
it will be our object to prove by nature— 

1. The existence, power, and wisdom of God. 





2. That man is a compound being, embracing both 
matter and spirit. 

8. That spirit is imperishable, and must exist 
eternally. 

4. To show the power of the spirit, and its nat- 
ural emancipation from the organism ; after which 
we will close with a few reflections. 

Scripture will not be quoted as proof of our po- 
sitions, but rather to show the harmony between 
nature and Revelation. The object in pursuing 
this course is, if possible, to reach those minds that 
have no confidence in any doctrine that is not taught 
in nature. There are many who tell us that the 
Bible was written by men, and say that it has 
suffered so much by translation, that now the most 
learned disagree as to its meaning; hence that 
those who profess to believe in revelation, are di- 
vided and subdivided, and that there are hardly 
any two who understand it alike. Some teach 
that when the organism dies, the mind dies also, 
and remains in unconsciousness until the final judg- 
ment ; while others teach that the mind continually 
exists somewhere, but express no definite idea in 
relation toit. They tell us that Solomon, who was 
called the wisest man that ever lived, spoke of the 
spirit in doubtful terms, saying “ Who knoweth the 
spirit of man that goeth upward, and the spirit of 
the beast that goeth downward to the earth? 
Wherefore I perceive that there is nothing better 
than that a man should rejoice in his own works, 
for that is his portion; for who shall bring him to 
see what shall be after him?” And they infer from 
this language that even Solomon had doubts rela- 
tive to man’s existence beyond the tomb. They 
say, moreover, that “the celebrated Thomas Dick 
has endeavored to prove the future existence of 
man by the fact, that all nations believe in it;” but 
they rebut his arguments by saying that “all na- 
tions once believed that the earth was a vast plain, 
and that the sun passed around it, &c.;” whereas 
modern discoveries have proved that these notions 
were incorrect ; and “who knows,” say they, “ but 
the idea of man’s future existence is equally false, 
and serves no other purpose than to flatter and de- 
ceive man while passing through this tiresome and 
perplexing world?” They also remind us that ig- 
norance is the mother of fanaticism and idolatry, 
and superstition being the natural offspring of these, 
in all probability they, who now profess to be 
Christians, would have been pagans, had they been 
born and reared in a pagan land. They say there 
are so many different opinions relative to man’s 
duty and the soul’s future destiny; and so much 
blind mysticism that no divine or philosopher can 
explain or understand; and so many kinds of reli- 
gion that mankind embrace, and so many idols that 
are worshiped as God, that it is impossible to de- 
cide who is right and who is wrong ; and they are 
hence inclined to believe that in all probability all 
religious notions based on any other foundation 
than absolute reason are wrong. Therefore, they 
say, if you would convince us that your doctrine is 
true, prove it by the unerring book of nature. 

Again, the skeptic has frequently inquired, “If 
God exists, what is God, what made Him, and 
where is He ?” 
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Although these questions seem to forbid even an - 
effort to answer them, still, if God in nature is 
pleased to answer them by the things that are 
made, we will give His answer—not our own. 

When we read the great and truthful volume of 
nature, we clearly discern the fact, that gross vis- 
ible matter, and intelligence, or mind, exist. And 
if this intelligence, or mind, exists in gross visible 
matter, independent of any invisible spirit, then 
there is no God, except what exists in gross visibil- 
ity. But inasmuch as gross visible matter is moved 
only as it is acted upon by some invisible power, 
and has no intelligence or sensation in itself, we 
are constrained to consider its motion as proof of 
the existence and action of some invisible, intelli- 
gent, and superior power. And as we examine na- 
ture, we discover that every principle and attribute 
that man possesses, is exhibited through the visible 
creation. Again, we discover that inasmuch as 
man could not impart these to the visible universe, 
they must exist independent of man. We, more- 
over, learn that, inasmuch as the visible universe 
could not exist without these, and man could not 
exist a physical being without the visible universe, 
these principles and attributes must have existed 
before man. And as gross visible matter is incapa- 
ble of independent motion, and is moved only as it 
is acted upon, either directly or indirectly, by some 
invisible agent, called mind or spirit, it is evident 
that mind, or spirit, must have existed before vis- 
ble matter obtained motion. Therefore, man isthe 
natural result of matter put in motion, being per- 
vaded and animated by every principle, sensation, 
and attribute, that is manifested through the vis- 
ible creation. These principles, sensations, and at- 
tributes in man, are the offspring of those self-ex- 
istent principles, and attributes, and sensations, 
which are exhibited through the visible creation ; 
giving motion, order, and harmony to each and 
every world and planetary system in existence. It 
was when these attributes and sensations, the com- 
bination of which we call mind, or spirit, were 
breathed into man by that Mind, or Spirit, that 
controls universal matter, that man became a living 
“soul” and an intelligent being. 

But says the objector, “I know nothing about 
that invisible agent, which you call mind, or spirit. 
Invisibility is a non-entity, and exists only in noth- 
~ Atmenphenio air, and its component parts, are 
invisible ; still it exists as really as the earth on 
which we tread. Electricity is more refined than 
atmospheric air, yet it can be felt and realized, and 
its existence is as certain as anything in the visible 
creation, though it is invisible. Atmospheric air 
and electricity are more refined materials than vis- 
ible matter, but as neither of these is capable of 
producing thought, it is evident that the agent of 
thought must be a more refined material than either 
of these. And as thought and sensation could not 
exist without a cause, the existence of what pro- 
duces thought is as real as the existence of thought 
is certain. 

But the objector will perhaps insist that thoughts 
and sensations are produced by the organism. 

Though thoughts and sensations are exhibited 
through the organism, yet we think we shall find, 
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before we get through with our investigations, that 
they are not produced dy it. 

Every attribute of the human mind is exhibited 
or manifested through the visible creation, and 
shall we say that the whole visible creation thinks 
and acts independent of any invisible agent? Firm- 
ness is manifested by nature’s unbending laws and 
stéady course ; and Benevolence, by the imparting 
principle of the elements, while Alimentiveness 
receives, and Acquisitiveness retains what Benev- 
olence gives—without which all growth and pro- 
gression would cease. Time is discovered by the 
revolution of the planets; and Tune, by the har- 
mony of the universe. Secretiveness is exhibited 
by the grand and silent operations of nature ; while 
Constructiveness has fitted everything for its place 
and condition. Calculation is manifested by every- 
thing in nature being made for something; and 
Language, by the instruction which nature gives. 
Ideality is exhibited by the efforts of nature to 
make everything beautiful; and Hope, by nature’s 
unyielding and onward course. Things exist, have 
form, size, weight, color, order, and locality, and 
these attributes exist in man, and enable him to 
comprehend them in nature. And if we should 
examine each and every faculty or attribute that 
exists in man in a finite degree, we should find 
a corresponding one exhibited in nature, by that in- 
finite and self-existent Mind that governs and con- 
trols universal matter. And as man’s organism is 
controlled by an invisible spirit that animates it, 
so is universal matter controlled by that invisible 
spirit or power that gives it motion. And as every- 
thing produces its own likeness, or kind, and thought 
is invisible, it is evident that what produces thought 
must also be invisible. 

Thus we learn by the visible creation that the 
controlling power that produces thought, and gov- 
erns universal matter, is an invisible spirit—a com- 
bination of all the attributes, and principles, and 
sensations exhibited in nature’s vast domain. Those 
existing in harmony constitute God, as manifested 
in nature. Thus God, through nature, seems to 
answer the three questions :—First, that God is a 
spirit. Secondly, that a harmonious combination 
of every attribute, and principle, and sensation 
that exists in spirit, constitute God; and Thirdly, 
that harmony, which constitutes heaven, is his 
dwelling-place. 

Again, the objector inquires, “ What made har- 
mony {” 

This question God in nature seems also to an- 
swer, by saying, that as discord destroys, harmony 
is, to perpetual existence, a necessity. 

Moreover, the same attributes, and principles 
and sensations that in harmony constitute the ex- 
istence or manifestation of God in nature, in dis- 
cord constitute the reverse, which is called the 
devil. And as harmony is the abode of the Divine 
Mind, so discord is the abode of Satan. 


His abode being thus in sin and discord, Satan 
torments, destroys, and kills by his presence. But 
the presence of God makes alive, breaks the chains 
of death, comforts the afflicted, and sets the pris- 
oner free. God destroys death itself, and gives 
life to the victim that death has held in chains. 
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And when death and hell are consumed by that 
God who is “love” and “a consuming fire,” the 
victims of death and hell will no longer weep, for 
God wipes away all tears, banishes all pain, and 
sorrow, and wailing, and puts a new song in the 
mouth that death had filled with cursings and lam- 
entations. As death follows when life is destroyed, 
so must life follow when death is destroyed. Jesus 
“ must reign till he hath put all enemies under his 
feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death.” As lust, which produced discord, disobe- 
dience, and unreconciliation, and these produce 
spiritual death by destroying the harmony of the 
spirit, which is the abode of the Divine Mind, so 
obedience, reconciliation, and harmony restore the 
abode of the Divine Mind, and the death, that sin 
produces, is destroyed, and its victim is made alive 
by the presence of him, who conquers death, hell, 
and the grave, and by fire, saves even those, whose 
works are consumed. 

Jesus was the express image of the Father, be- 
cause all of the attributes of the Father were man- 
ifested in harmony in him. 

It is by the visible creation, which is controlled 
by an invisible power, that we are made to know 
the invisible God, his power and wisdom; and by 
the unfoldings of nature, we are led to contemplate 
the greatness of that God who, while he forgets 
not the least, yet by his infinite power, governs 
and controls universal matter. 

Having learned the existence, power, and wis- 
dom of God by the things that are made, we will 
ascertain, if possible, whether man is a compound 
being, embracing both matter and spirit. 

The first evidence that we have of this is, that 
the physical organism is controlled, and governed, 
by an invisible power,—called mind or will. This 
mind or will exists in spirit; without which, the 
limbs lose their power to act, and the organism is 
without sensation. 

The next fact that deserves our attention, is that 
it is impossible for man to enjoy uninterrupted 
physical health, while suffering great depression of 
spirit. Mental or spiritual suffering turns the 
ruddy cheek to paleness, the sparkling eye to 
heaviness, and robs the muscles of their strength. 
By this, the child, the youth, and the middle-aged, 
and those grey with years, are enfeebled and 
sometimes entirely prostrated. Without any 
physical or external wounds, the weak and the 
strong are brought low by the writhings of the 
agonized spirit, while it cenvulses from center to 
circumference, the house it inhabits. 

The man of giant strength is sometimes sudden- 
ly laid prostrate upon the earth, by the arrival of 
some sad intelligence. By fright, man may be ex- 
cited to increased action, or be instantly laid low 
in death. What could produce suckreffects, if man 
has no spirit? Or if gross visible matter acts in- 
dependent of any invisible spirit, why cannot the 
dead organism, or the organism that is deprived 
of its spirit, act, think, and understand as well 
without the spirit, as with it? 

Again, we have evidence that spirits converse. 
How often does the troubled mind send forth its 
sorrows as on the wings of the wind, and so affect 





the mind of some friend, who is held nearest in 
spirit, though divided by distance, that that friend’s 
mind is turned upon the sufferer, and is deeply 
impressed that all isnot well withhim? A young 
man of my acquaintance was in great trouble, his 
life, as he supposed, being in jeopardy for more 
than twelve hours, during which time he was con- 
stantly expecting to be murdered. At the same 
time, his mother was so much affected, that she 
told her husband, who was pastor of the congre- 
gational church, that she was sure that some of her 
sons, who were then more than five hundred miles 
distant, were in great trouble. The sensation was 
so deep, that their neighbors were immediately 
invited to unite with them, and they had a spirited 
prayer meeting. Others tell us that they have 
been affected even to tears, and have sometimes 
been impressed to arise at midnight, and write to 
distant friends, and point out means of relief from 
sickness or distress, and in every instance have re- 
ceived answers to such letters, saying, that they 
were thinking of the one who was thus impressed, 
and at the very time he or she was writing ; and 
that he or she had described their feelings as well, 
or better, than they could their own, and had point- 
ed out the proper remedy. What but the spirit 
could make such impressions, and give such in- 
structions ? 


Again it has occasionally happened, from time 
immemorial, that a person apparently dead, or in 
what is called a trance, has remained in that state 
for hours, and sometimes days; and when the 
spirit returned, and manifested itself through the 
organism, that person would relate with joy what 
mortal eye hath never seen. 


But we have more positive proof than all this. 
By an action of the will, one mind can gain the as- 
cendency over another, and by causing the action 
of the mind, or spirit, through the organism, to be 
suspended, the extremities of the patient grow 
cold;“and the organism is void of sensation. In 
this condition, the most tedious surgical operations 
can be performed without pain or sensation in the 
patient's organism. But the slightest injury inflicted 
on the organism of him who thus controls the pa- 
tient’s mind or spirit, is instantly realized by the 
latter. The patient’s eyes are closed, still he can 
see things present, or a thousand miles off, and see 
them as they are. The patient hears, tastes, and 
smells independent of his own organism, and in 
subjection to him by whose volition he is controlled. 
Every nerve and organ may be in its proper place, 
perfectly sound and physically unimpaired, yet, 
though sensation is not lost, it is not manifested 
through them. Here are facts that prove positive- 
ly that sensation is not of the visible organism. If 
sensations were of, or in, the nerves and organs, 
why cannot the patient, in the condition supposed, 
feel when the limb is amputated, while the nerves 
are physically unimpaired? And if sensation is 
in, or of, the nerves, how is it that the nerves and 
organism of the patient can be divided, and sub- 
divided, into ten thousand pieces, without produc- 
ing the slightest sensation—whilst, if the organism 
of him, who thus controls the patient’s spirit, is 
injured, the patient realizes it instantly ? 
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There is no more thought in the brain, or sensa- 
tion, or feeling in the nerves, without the spirit, 
than there is in the earth from which they sprang. 
Neither is it the light, nor the eye that sees, but 
the spirit that sees the light through the eye, and 
discovers what isin the light. Sensation and the 
attributes of the mind exist in the spirit, but the 
organs through which the attributes act, exist in 
the brain; but an organ is not an attribute, nor an 
attribute a visible organ. Though the attribute 
forms the organ, yet it can act independent of the 
organ; but the organ cannot act independent of 
the attribute. The attribute is the agent, and the 
organ the medium through which the agent acts. 
The nerves are the medium of sensation, and the 
brain is the medium of intelligence, just as the tel- 
egraph-wire is the medium through which electri- 
city acts. As the telegraph-wire is not the agent, 
and is inactive without electricity, so neither are 
the nerves and organs the agent, but are inactive 
without the spirit. And as the destruction of the 
telegraph-wire is not the destruction of the electri- 
city, so neither is the destruction of the nerves, or 
organism, the destruction of the spirit. So it is 
with each and all of its parts. Therefore, if any 
portion of the telegraph-wire is materially injured 
or destroyed, the communication thus far is de- 
stroyed; and if any set of nerves, or any organs 
are destroyed, the manifestations of the spirit thus 
far cease—not because of the non-existence of the 
spirit, but because of the non-existence, or bad con- 
dition, of the medium, through which the spirit is 
manifested. 

It 1s sometimes said that the mind is debilitated, 
or destroyed. This is not true, for it is simply the 
medium of the mind that is debilitated or destroy- 
ed. The manifestations of the spirit are in propor- 
tion to the strength, or other favorable condition of 
the medium through which it is manifested. As 
growth and strength are produced by action, so the 
action of the spirit gives the size, strength, and 
proportions of the organism. Therefore the size, 
strength, and preportion of the organism, tells of 
the spirit, and through it, the invisible spirit is 
manifested and realized. 

What is called pain, is merely an intimation of 
the spirit, that all is not well. It gives intelligence 
of a wound or of nervous irritation, and indicates 
the location and extent of the injury. When the 
spirit acts through the organism, the organism 
seems to realize the sensations of the spirit; but 
when this action ceases, or is suspended, the organ- 
ism is without sensation, though the spirit feels, 
sees, hears, tastes and smells, and retains each and 
every faculty, as is proved when one spirit is in 
sympathy with, and controlled by, another. 

The organism is a machine, or matter put in mo- 
tion, governed and made alive by the spirit. If 
the machine is strong in all its parts, an increase 
of power will accelerate its action, but if it hath 
local or general weakness, an increase of power is 
liable to injure or destroy it. This explains why 
the strong organism, by an increase of the power 
of the spirit, seems to double its ability, while the 
same increase of the power of the spirit, or excite- 
ment, overcomes the man of weak nerves, prostrates 
his energies, and possibly destroys life. 





The idea, therefore, that man is a compound be- 
ing, embracing both matter and spirit, is deducible 
from facts in nature, and owes nothing to the fan- 


cies of superstition. 
[To be continued. } 





THE LAW OF SYMPATHY. 


In a single human organism, physical and men- 
tal, is represented all that is contained in the mil- 
lions of organisms of which the whole race is 
composed. In each individual, each specific organ 
and faculty is of the same essential nature, and 
discharges the same specific function as in all 
others ; so that if all the organs and faculties of 
Causalty, for example, could be combined, they 
would form one grand organ and faculty of Caus- 
ality ; if all the organs and faculties of Firmness 
belonging to the mass of human beings, could be 
combined, they would form one grand organ and 
faculty of Firmness. So with all other specific 
elements of individual human constitution; and 
from this it follows that if all the constitutional 
elements of all human beings could be in actual 
organic association with each other, the result would 
be one grand human being without the introduc- 
tion of any new element or principle. The human 
race, therefore, even as it stands, and notwithstand- 
ing the great multiplicity and variety of individu- 
als of which it is composed, is, as to its elements 
and principles, one Grand Man. 

But if this may be said of the race as a whole, 
it may be said, in a sense which would imply more 
compactness, unity, and harmony, of nations, of 
communities, of families, and especially of any two 
human beings attached to each other by the force 
ef the strongest mutual affections. 

The principal medium through which we obtain 
an emotional and intellectual consciousness of this 
unity, is the faculty and organ which by Phrenolo- 
gists has been called Benevolence, the appropriate 
function of which appears to be to enable us to 
consciously feel with and for others, in their joys 
and sorrows. 

But whilst conscious unity, parallelism, or sym- 
pathy of feeling is produced through the organ 
called Benevolence, conscious unity, parallelism, or 
sympathy (so to speak) of action is established 
through the immediately contiguous organ, called 
Imitation. The immediate juxtaposition of these 
two organs indicates a relation between their re- 
spective functions, of which their present nomen- 
clature gives us not the slightest hint. With great 
deference to the Messrs. Fowler and other Phre- 
nologists, I would submit, as my humble opinion, 
that the functions of these organs would be much 
better defined, and the harmony of their relations 
would be much better indicated, by calling one the 
organ of co-sensitiveness, or sympathy, and the 
other the organ of co-acliveness, or co-operativeness, 
It is easy to perceive that benevolence (bene volens) 
or well-wishiog, is included in the more compre- 
hensive idea of co-sensitiveness or fellow feeling; 
and that the idea of imitation is included in the 
more general idea of co-action, or parallelism of 
operation. 





The functions of each of these two organs, as 
thus defined, are two-fold,—natural and spiritual, 
or sensuous and super-sensuous. In the natural or 
sensuous sphere of its functional operations, the 
first enables us to feel with another when he out- 
wardly manifests his feelings, and we have the sen- 
suous evidence of the same. In the same sphere 
of operation, the other gives us a tendency to act 
in unity with, and hence like, or in imitation of, 
another, when his actions are outwardly perceived 
by our senses. Under the combined operations of 
the two organs in their natural sphere, one is also 
more or less influenced to think with, or like, 
another, when his thoughts are clearly expressed 
to the outer senses, either in gestures, articulate 
sounds, or written sentences. 

For instance, if we see a man injured by an ac- 
cident or otherwise, we feel for him because we 
feel with him ; and we feel with him because we 
are united to him by similarity or general identity 
of constitution, and are a part of the same great 
system of sentient creation of which he is another 
part. It is on the same principle, and for the same 
cause, that if we see a man act, hear him speak, 
or observe the current of his thoughts, we have a 
greater or less impulse, according to the develop- 
ment of the organ or faculty from which it pro- 
ceeds, to conform our action, speech, or thoughts, 
to his. 

But whilst these particular organs are the me- 
diums of the mental and affectional consciousness 
of the feelings and operations of another organism, 
it is equally true that each of the organs in one 
man, do, in some degree, sympathize and co-oper- 
ate with the corresponding organs in another man, 
and thus that one organism, as a whole, sympathi- 
zes and co-operates to some extent, with the other 
organism as a whole, even when there is no mental 
appreciation of the fact. Thus the appearance of 
sore eyes in one person, will sometimes cause the 
eyes of the beholder to redden and gather tears; 
the appearance of a person yawning, will often 
cause each person in the company with which he 
is seated to yawn; an expression of veneration in 
one person, generally excites veneration in the ob- 
server; a manifestation of mirthfulness excites 
mirthfulness, and so on throughout the category of 
orgaus. All this is owing to a sympathy of cor- 
responding organs excited by an external commu- 
nication with each other, their condition or action 
being manifested to the second person, either 
through the sense of sight, hearing, or otherwise. 

We will now illustrate briefly the super sensuous 
or spiritual functions of these organs, faculties, 
and principles :— 

To those who are familiar with the phenomena 
of Animal Magnetism, it is well known that by 
coming into personal rapport with a patient, a 
sensitive magnetizer may, solely by sympathy of 
his own organs, often detect the exact location of 
a disease in the patient, of which there is not the 
least external indication perceptible to the senses. 
On the other hand, a sensitive subject may often 
be made to taste what the operator tastes, feel 
what he feels, and see what he imagines, solely 
from sympathy, and without any audible or other 
external communication from the operator. Facts 
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of this kind are so well known as to render par- 
ticular citations unnecessary. 

The strange sympathy which sometimes exists 
between near blood-relations, and especially be- 
tween twins, whose constitutions are delicate and 
sensitive, has been frequently remarked. The Si- 
amese twins, Eng and Yang, seem to possess sen- 
sations, emotions, and even thoughts, almost in 
common with each other. Other twins have been 
known to be in such constant and intimate sympa- 
thy with each other, that when one was sick or de- 
pressed in spirits, the other would invariably be so, 
however widely separated they might be. I some 
time since saw a statement, given on respectable 
medical authority, concerning two twin sisters who 
were in this close sympathetic relation with each 
other. One of them, by removal after her mar- 
riage, was separated from the other by the distance 
of twenty miles. Having arrived at the period of 
maternity without the knowledge of the single sis- 
ter, the latter experienced slight, though decided, 
pains peculiar to that crisis, and at the very mo- 
ment the pains commenced with the other. 


The same law is illustrated in a remarkable 
manner by the occasional occurrence of one and 
the same dream to two or more closely sympathi- 
zing friends, at one and the same time. In such 
cases the dream has also generally been subse- 
quently fulfilled. Of the numerous cases of this 
kind that have occurred, the following may be re- 
lated as examples :— 


Bishop Hall (whose veracity, of course, will be 
generally considered as beyond question) relates 
the following :—*“ In my youth,” says he, “ when I 
was at Cambridge, my brother Henry lying with 
me, early one morning I dreamed that my mother 
passed by with a sad countenance, and told me 
that she would not come to my commencement, 
(having promised at that time to come to Cam- 
bridge.) When I related this dream to my brother 
(both of us waking together in a sweat) he pro- 
tested he had dreamed the very same. The next 
carrier brought us word of our mother’s death.” 


In a singular work entitled “‘ News from the in- 
visible world, compiled from the writings of Bax- 
ter, Wesley, Simpson, and other accredited authors,” 
and edited by T. Otway, I find ‘an account, related 
on the authority of “a person in eminent station,” 
of an incident said to have occurred about the year 
1781, in which murder was apparently prevented, 
by a coincident and simultaneous dream of three 
persons. The narrator “had occasion to correct, 
with a few stripes,a lad that lived with him at 
Rochester, (England,) which he resented so as to 
leave his place. But some time after, he seemed 
to repent, humbled himself, and was received again, 
He now behaved in a most becoming manner, and 
was doubly diligent in his service. But his mis- 
tress dreamed one night that this lad was going to 
cut her throat. And she has, continues the account, 
“a twin sister between whom and her there is so 
strange a sympathy, that if either of them is ill, 
or particularly affected in any way, the other is so 
likewise. This sister wrote to her from another 
part of the kingdom, that she had dreamed the 
same thing. She carried this letter to her father, 





a gentleman that lives not far off, and was sur- 
prised that he likewise,on the same night, had 
dreamed to the same effect. 


“The lad had been observed to come up, about 
noon, into his lady’s apartment, with a case knife 
in his hand; and being asked why he did so, he 
said he was going into the adjoining room to scrape 
the dirt off from his master’s embroidered clothes. 
His master now took the lad aside and examined 
him strictly. And, denying it for a considerable 
time, it was at length extorted from him, ‘that he 
had always remembered with indignation his mas- 
ter’s severity to him, and that he had fully resolved 
to be revenged; but in what particular manner he 
would not confess. On this he was totally dis- 
missed, without delay.” 


But phenomena illustrative of this same sympa- 
thetic and thought-uniting law, frequently occur to 
persons in the waking and normal state. Thus 
when a number of persons have been engaged in 
quiet and harmonious cocial conversation, until 
their minds have interblended, as it were, with 
each other, how often does it happen that two or 
more minds, after an interval in the conversation, 
strike, at the same instant, upon the same thought, 
however foreign this may be to the subjects of 
previous remark! And how often does it happen 
that one’s thoughts are abruptly diverted from 
their course, and fixed upon a supposed absent 
person, only an instant before that person makes 
his appearance! The frequent occurrence of the 
latter phenomenon has given rise to a well known 
proverb, which need not here be repeated ! 

Were it not for seeming egotism, I might farther 
illustrate this sympathetic law by citing cases from 
my own persona lexperience. I will merely say 
that when absent from home, I am generally 
able, by abstracting my mind from outer things, 
to enter so into sympathy with my family at home, 
as to be sensible of their general condition, and as 
to sometimes have impressions of minute and in- 
cidental circumstances affecting them, and of which 
I could have no external intimation; and I may 
say that such impressions have never yet failed. I 
know others who have this faculty in a much higher 
state of development than I have it. 


A sensitive person can be influenced to the ez- 
tent exemplified in the foregoing cases, only by his 
most intimate and congenial connections, or by 
persons in direct magnetic rapport with him. In 
a degree, however, he may be, and és, thus in- 
fluenced by his general personal associates, though 
he may not be sensible of the fact; so in a degree 
he may be, and is, influenced by the whole com- 
munity by which he is surrounded ; so in a degree 
by his nation; so in a degree by his race; and so 
in a degree by everything, natural, spiritual, and 
Divine, making up the great Whole of which he 
isa part. For 


* All are but parts of one stupendous whole ;” 


and these parts are mutually connected by chan- 
nels of sensuous and spiritual communication, which 
are as the sympathetic nerves connecting the dif- 
ferent organs of the human body. 


Humanity, especially ,being thus connected as one 





grand Man, it is obvious that the good of one por- 
tion consists in the good of all; and it is utterly 
impossible for one individval, class, or nation, to 
attain to the highest possible elevation ard hap- 
piness, whilst another individual, class, or nation, is 
in a state of degradation and misery, and thus, 
by the attachment of this sympathetic law, hang- 
ing like a leaden weight upon the pinions of 
general upward progression. w. F. 


DOCTRINE OF FORM. 


BY DR. WILLIAM ELDER. 





(Continued.) 


1, All mineral substances in their fixed, that is 
in their crystaline form, are angular, with flat sides 
and straight edges. This is not only a general rule 
and an approximate statement, but exactly accu- 
rate and universal; for in the few instances of 
crystals occurring with convex or curvilnear faces, 
such as the diamond, it is known that their pri- 
mary forms have plane or flat faces and a parallel 
cleavage—making the rule good against accidental 
influences and superficial appearances. 

Here then we have a mode of configuration ap- 
propriate to and distinctive of one whole kingdom 
of nature. 

2. In vegetables we have a different figure and 
characteristic c:nformation. Their trunks, stems, 
roots and branches are nearly cylindrical, and uni- 
formly so, in all individuals clearly ard completely 
within the class. 

Soon as we enter the precincts of life, curvature 
of lines and convexity of surface begin to mark 
the higher styles of existence, the law being that 
nothing which lives and grows by the reception 
and assimilation of food is angular, rectilinear or 
included within plane surfaces. Inert bodies take 
straight, but life assumes curve lines. 

8. In animal forms the curve or life line is present 
of necessity, but it undergoes such modification and 
departure from that which marks vegetable exist- 
ence as our law demands. We no longer have 
almost cylindrical simplicity of shape as the sign 
of character and kind, but, retaining curvity, which 
is common to vitality of all modes, we find the 
cylinder shaped or tapered toward the conical, with 
continually increasing approach to a higher style 
of configuration as we ascend toward a higher char- 
acter of function. 

In the human body all that belongs to the whole 
inferior creation is represented and reproduced, for 
man is logically a microcosm, and in his body we 
find the various orders of natural beings marked 
by their appropriate modes of construction and 
configuration—from a hair to a heart, the multifa- 
rious parts bring with them the forms native to 
their respective varieties of being. 

The bones have in them the material of the 
mineral kingdom, and they have conformity of 
figure. In the short, square bones of the wrist, in 
the teeth, and several other instances, the flatness, 
straightness, and angularity proper to crystalized 
matter, marks its presence as an element of the 
structure. y 
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The correspondence of the vascular system with 
the forms proper to vegetation, is most striking. A 
good dravving of the blood-vessels is a complete 
picture of a tree. Now, animals and vegetables 
differ widely in their manner of taking in food, but 
they are alike in the method and end of the dis- 
tribution of the nutritious fluids, and between them 
the resemblance of form obtains only in this, as 
our law requires. There is nothing in tree, shrubs 
or grasses, that has any outline likeness to the 
esophagus, stomach or intestinal tube ; nothing in 
them has any resemblance of office, nothing, there- 
fore, is formed upon their pattern. The roots of 
trees, which are the avenues of their principal 
aliment, are merely absorbing and circulating in- 
struments—a sort of counterpart branches in func- 
tion—and they have, therefore, what scientific 
people call the arborescent arrangement wherever 
they find it. 

If it is answered here that a hydraulic necessity 
determines the general form of circulating vessels, 
and that certain immediate mechanical advantages 
belong to the cylindrical over the square or poly- 
gonal shape of tube, our point is not affected. We 
are showing, now, that the expected conformity 
never fails. It is essential to our position that me- 
chanical requirements shall not overrule the gen- 
eral law. The instance given is in accordance, and 
a presumption rises that even mechanical confor- 
mation itself is covered and accommodated by the 
great principle which we are illustrating. It is 
enough for us, however, that no facts contradict, 
though it be doubted whether all the instances 
cited afford us the expected support. 

But, leaving the functions and organs, which be- 
long to all living and growing beings in common, 
and entering the province of animal life and ani- 
mal law proper, we everywhere observe a signifi- 
cant departure from the angular and cylindrical 
forms of the mineral and vegetable kingdoms, and 
an approach, in proportion to the rank and value of 
the organ and its use, toward an ideal or model, 
which is neither conical nor heart-shaped, exactly, 
but such a modification of them as carries the stan- 
dard figure farthest from that uniformity of curve 
which marks a globe, from the parallelism of fiber 
which belongs to the cylinder, and from the flat- 
ness of base and sharpness of apex which bound 
the cone. 

The limbs that take their shape from the mus- 
cles of locomotion, and the internal parts concerned 
in those high vital offices, of which minerals and 
vegetables are wholly destitute, are examples and 
proof of the configuration proper to the animal 
kingdom. The thigh, leg, arm, fore-arm, finger, 
the neck and shoulders, the chest, and the abdomen 
meeting it and resting on the pelvic bones, are felt 
to be beautiful or true to the standard form as they 
taper or conform to this intuitive life-type. 

The glands are all larger at one end than the 
other, and those that have the highest uses are 
most conspicuously so, and have the best defined 
and most elegant contour. The descending grade 
of figure and function is marked by tendency to 
roundness and flatness. In the uses, actions, and 
positions of these organs, there is nothing mechani- 
cal to determine their figure. The human stomach 








is remarkable for an elegance of form and confor- 
mity to the ideal or pattern configuration, to a de- 
gree that seems to have no other cause, and, there- 
fore, well supports the doctrine that the impor- 
tance of its office confers such excellence of shape. 
The facts of comparative anatomy cannot be in- 
troduced with convenience, but they are believed 
to be in the happiest agreement and strongest cor- 
roboration. 

The heart, lungs, and brain, are eminent instan- 
ces of the principle. They hold a very high rank 
in the organization, and, while their automatic re- 
lations, uses and actions are toto celo dissimilar, 
their agreement with each other in general style 
of configuration, and their common tendency 
toward the standard intimated, is most remarkable. 

Their near equality of rank and use, as measured 
by the significance of form, overrides all mechani- 
cal difference in their mode of working. The heart 
is, in office, a forcing pump or engine of the circu- 
lation. The lungs have no motion of their own, 
and the porosity or cellular formation of the sponge 
seems to be the only quality of texture that they 
require fur their duty, which is classed as a process 
of vital chemistry. The brain differs, again, into a 
distinct category of function, which accepts no 
classification, but bears some resemblance to elec- 
trical action. Yet, differing thus by all the unlike- 
ness that there is between mechanical, chemical 
and electro-vital modes of action, they evidently 
derive their very considerable resemblance of 
figure from their nearly equal elevation and dig- 
nity of service in the frame. This near neighbor- 
hood of use and rank allows, however, room 
enough for their individual differences and its 
marks. The heart is lowest of the three in rank, 
and nearest the regularly conical form. The lungs, 
as their shape is indicated by the cavity which 
they occupy, are more delicately tapered at their 
apex, and more oblique and variously incurvated at 
their base. And the brain, whether viewed in four 
compartments, or two, or entire, (it admits natu- 
rally of such division,) answers still nearer to the 
highest style and form of the life pattern; and 
with the due degree of resemblance, or allusion to 
it, in its several parts, according to their probable 
value; for the hemispheres are shaped much more 
conformably to the ideal than the cerebellum or 
the cerebral apparatus ‘at-the base of the brain, 
where the office begins to change from that of 
generating the nervous power to the lower service 


of merely conducting it out to the dependencies. 
(To be Continued. } 


Cuents of the FAaonth. 


DOMESTIC. 


PourricaL Summary. The most important ac- 
tion of Congress during the past month, is the pass- 
age in the House of Mr. Bennett's Land Distribu- 
tion Bill, appropriating from sixty to seventy mil- 
lions of acres of the public domain to the several 
States for railroad and educational purposes. 

The apportionment to the States will be as fol- 
lows :— 


























, 450,000 
Indiana—all the public land not sold, lo- 
cated, or reserved, lying within her lim- 
its, and in addition thereto............. 1,000,000 
Ohio—all the public land not sold, located, 
or reserved, within her borders, and in 
addition thereto.........sccscceccscees 2,000,000 
SEMA ccovesescescsecesesccesccceenocse 1,200,000 
SOO COED ccc ccccesesesesessonses 750,000 
Benth Cavelias..coccccccccccccccccooscce 900,000 
rgia. ni 1,500,000 
: 9200, 
SEED 8660 h00c0nesssesescnscensbians 1,800,000 
ONMORIES 4 os ccce cccccccccsccocescoccce 1 000 
EE MEN inces e000 esse eres ccoceenccecs 150,900 
PU6ndbes s o6ks ovsesncs tecceeveseoees 150,000 
District of Columbia...........-eseeee0s 150,060 
58,350,000 


The eleven States first named are to apply their 
shares in the construction of railroads, and the re- 
mainder of the States and the Territories, and the 
District of Columbia, are to expend theirs for the 
support of schools, or for other useful purposes. 

This bill passed the House by a vote of 96 to 
87, and had not been acted on in the Senate at the 
time of closing this record. 

Some interesting documents from the State De- 
partment, in reply to a resolution of inquiry, have 
been laid before the Senate. The correspondence 
between Mr. McCurdy and Prince Schwarzenberg, 
relative to the imprisonment of Mr. Brace, while 
traveling in Hungary, and Mr. Webster’s letter to 
Mr. McCurdy on the departure of the Chevalier 
Hulsemann. The former shows that the Vienna 
Cabinet were greatly deceived, or greatly misrep- 
resented the circumstances which led to the arrest 
of Mr. Brace. The letter of Mr. Webster is in his 
best spirit: “The Chevalier Hulsemann should 
know that a Charge d’Affaires, whether regularly 
commissioned or acting as such without commis- 
sion, can hold offictal intercourse only with the De- 
partment of State. He has no right even to con- 
verse with the President on matters of business, 
and may consider it as a liberal courtesy that he 
is presented to him at all. I take it for granted 
that if you should imagine the Austrian minister 
for foreign affairs had offended, you would claim no 
right of appeal tothe Emperor. Although usually 
we are not rigid in these matters, yet a marked 
disregard of ordinary forms implies a disrespect 
to the government itself. I shall not of course 
notice the specific subjects of complaint of the 
Chevalier Hulsemann.” 

The National Whig Convention met at Balti- 
more on Wednesday June 16, to nominate candi- 
dates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency of 
the United States. Gen. John G. Chapman of 
Maryland was chosen President of the Convention. 
Before taking the ballots for candidates, the Con- 
vention agreed upon a declaration of principles, em- 
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bracing the following on the subject of the Compro- 
mise and the Fugitive Slave Law. 

That the series of acts of the 31st Congress, 
the act known as the Fugitive Slave Law included, 
are received and acquiesced in by the Whig party 
of the United States, as a settlement in principle 
and substance of the dangerous and exciting ques- 
tions which they embrace, and so far as they are 
concerned, we will maintain them, and insist upon 
their strict enforcement, until time and experience 
shall demonstrate the necessity of further legisla- 
tion to guard against the evasion of the laws on 
the one hand, and the abuse of their powers on the 
other, not impairing their present efficiency ; and 
we deprecate all further agitation of the questions 
thus settled, as dangerous to our peace, and will 
discountenance all efforts to continue or renew 
such agitation, whenever, wherever, or however the 
attempt may be made ; and we will maintain this 
system as essential to the nationality of the Whig 
party of the Union. 

The following was the result of the first six 


Ballots, Scott. Fillmore. Webster. 
Bicccccccccccccs se 131 133 29 
Brcccccecccesccese 133 131 29 
Drccccccccescecsss 133 131 29 
Sirccccsesccecocess 133 130 29 
BS. ncccccccescccece 130 133 30 
Grcccccccccescccee 133 131 29 


The balloting was continued without effecting a 
choice till the adjournment on Saturday evening. 

On Monday morning the balloting was resumed, 
forty-six unsuccessful attempts having previously 


Ballots, Scott, Fillmore. Webster. 
Ticencosveesecese 135 129 29 
137 124 30 
139 122 30 
142 122 238 


142 120 29 
148 119 25 
159 112 21 


The announcement that Winfield Scott was the 
successful candidate was greeted with cheers, and 
a resolution was offered by a delegate from Ala- 
bama, to declare the nomination unanimous. 

On the second ballot, William A. Graham, of 
North Carolina, was nominated unanimously for 
the Vice-Presidency. 








Deata or Henry Cray.—The death of the il- 
lustrious American statesman, which had been for 
some time gradually approaching, took place on 
Tuesday morning, June 29, at the National Hotel 
in Washington. His last moments were calm and 
quiet, and he seemed in full possession of all his 
faculties, apparently suffering but little. He did 
not speak for several hours before his death, but his 
countenance indicated happy resignation ‘and full 
knowledge of his condition. He had long since 
made every preparation for death, giving his son 
full instructions as to the disposition of his body 
and the settlement of his worldly affairs. 

The announcement of the death of this great 
patriot threw a gloom over the whole City of Wash- 
ington. The stores were closed and the principal 
streets draped in mourning. Congress upon its an- 
nouncement, immediately adjourned, and all the 
public offices were closed. The Cabinet held a 
meeting and resolved upon the suspension of pub- 
lic business until after the funeral obsequies. 

Minute guns were fired by Capt. Buckingham’s 





Artillery, and also at the Navy Yard and Arsenal, 
during the alternoon. At sundown the bells of the 
city were tolled and the firing of minute guns was 
continued, 

Although hourly expected, the news of Mr. Clay's 
death produced the most intense sorrow in this 
city, which has always been prominent in its at- 
tachment to the great statesman. All public bus- 
iness was suspended ; flags of all nations and in 
number innumerable were half masted, many pub- 
lic places were festooned with crape, and a sudden 
silence fell upon all the city like a pall. 

On the reception of the intelligence in the prin- 
cipal cities, public demonstrations of sorrow were 
universally made, and the tolling of bells, the firing 
of minute guns, and badges of mourning pro- 
claimed a nation’s loss. 

The remains of Mr. Clay were taken by way of 
New York, Buffalo, and Cincinnati, to Lexington, 
Ky., which he had selected previous to his death, 
as the spot of his last repose. The most fervent 
demonstrations of public grief attended the remains 
on this sad journey. 

A phrenological and biographical sketch of Mr. 
Clay will be found elsewhere in this number. 





Mormon Arrains—The General Conference of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
was held at the New Tabernacle, Great Salt Lake 
City, April 6th. President Brigham Young, presid- 
ing. The New Tabernacle was dedicated by appro- 
priate solemnities, at the opening of the Confer- 
ence, President Richards offering the prayer ef 
dedication. The first “ Bent” of this New Taber- 
nacle was raised on the 21st of November, and the 
whole shingled and inclosed January 16th, 126 
feet in length, and 64 in breadth, with three-foot walls, 
the whole in one entire arch sprung from the base. 
The pulpit is situated near the center of the west 
wall, to be entered by an ante-court or vestry; the 
slips are ascending on three sides from the pulpit, 
so that the prospect for all is equal; and about 
2,200 can be pleasantly accommodated ; the whole 
completed and dedicated on the 6th of April. 

A considerable portion of the earth has been ex- 
cavated ready for the reception of the wall around 
the Temple Block, and many stone are on the 
ground. The brethren, generally, have been prompt 
in paying in one-tenth of their property, according 
to their vote of last September Conference, and 
never before has the Lord’s Store House been so 
well supplied with wheat, meat, butter, eggs, vege- 
tables and other useful articles, and his pasture 
with cattle, as at the present time. 

Brigham Young was sustained, by the unani- 
mous vote of the Conference, as the President, 
Prophet, Seer, and Revelator of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, in all the earth, 
and Heber C. Kimballand Willard Richards as his 
counsellor; and the authors of the Chureh gener- 
ally, as hitherto organized, were sustained in like 
manner. 

Conference continued until Sunday, 11th April, 
and much of the time was spent in teaching, and 
revealing things new and old; and the hearts of 
the saints were filled with joy, praise, and thanks- 
giving. The report of the financial affairs of the 





Church, by the Trustees in trust, showed, that 
from the commencement of tithing in the valley, 
on the 6th of November, 1848, to March 27, 1852, 
there had been received at the office, on tithing— 





Mostly in property, valued at............. $244,747 03 
Received in loans and from other sources.. 145,513 87 
leseletatindutveatnncesiistulnchdi $390,260 81 
nest stsipegnasiianinnssanan 353,765 69 
ne Tee $36,405 12 


Now on band in grain, vegetables, mer- 
chandise, cut stone, lumber, shingles, 
printing-press, obligations, horses, mules, 


and stock of various kinds.............. $74,512 50 
PUG Asetuce. .cocdcscocdbces 36,495 12 
Leaves a credit of.........csseeeeee $38,017 38 


Profits to the church in the management of the funds. 





Revoutionarres Gone.—Major Solomon Moul- 
ton, of Floyd, New York, expired on June 28d, at 
the ripe old age of 94 years. He held a Major's 
commission in the war of the Revolution, until, 
overpowered by numbers, he was taken prisoner on 
the field of battle at Long Island. His sufferings 
in the prison-ship, and subsequently in the sugar- 
house at New York, until exchanged, were severe 
in the extreme. Mr. Silas Perry died at Keene, 
June 3d, aged 89 years. He entered the revolu- 
tionary army in 1779, when but sixteen years old, 
and was one of a detachment of soldiers who 
guarded the house in which Major Andre was con- 
fined, and who escorted him to the gallows on the 
2d of October, 1780. 





Deata or Joun Ranvotra’s Bopy Servant.— 
John, the faithful body servant of the late John 
Randolph, of Virgiuia, died near Troy, Ohio, re- 
cently, and was buried on the grounds of the 
Randolph Colony, on Stillwater, in Miami County. 
Jobn went to Ohio with the rest of the manumit- 
ted Randolph slaves, in 1846, but failing to possess 
themselves of their lands in Mercer County, the 
company was dispersed over the several counties 
of the Miami, and John returned to Virginia, where 
he remained up to last fall, when he again visited 
Ohie, where he soon sickened and died, at his son- 
in-law’s. 


Centenniat Cecesration at Danvers.—This in- 
teresting ceremony toek place on Wednesday, 
June 17th. The procession was composed of the 
Fire Department, various distinguished guests, 
veterans, and officials, and among the rest, all the 
old dresses, implements, vehicles, furniture, &c., 
that could be collected in the country around. Let- 
ters from Daniel Webster, George Peabody, of 
London, (enclosing $20,000 for a library, &c.,) and 
other distinguished persons, were read; and a 
grand day enjoyed. 





Barrie or Buncse Hitt. This Anniversary 
was celebrated (June 17,) at Charleston, Massaehu-. 
setts, with ringing the bells, firing ef cannon, and 
various demonstrations of patriotic joy. Some 
time ago the Bunker Hill Monument Association 
received an offer from the venerable Colonel 
Thomas H. Perkins, of a contribution of $1,000 
towards the erection of a monument to the memory 
of Gen. Warren. This offer was referred to a se- 
lect committee, who have taken measures to se- 
cure from Congress an appropriation for the same 
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object, in compliance with a resolve to that effect 
passed by Oongress in 1777. The subject is still 
before Congress, and will continue to be pressed 
upon its attention. 





The number of students at Oterlin College is 
between six and seven hundred, exclusive of theo- 
logical students, and one thousand are expected 
next year.—Messrs. Little Brown & Co., of Boston, 
have sold the “ Duke of Orleans’ copy of Audu- 
bon’s Birds,” for the sum of $800. It was pur- 
chased by the Duke before his death, and is now 
sold by his heirs. It is said to be the most splen- 
didly bound copy in the world.—It is estimated 
that the quantity of oysters now planted in the 
waters of New Haven harbor is 500,000 bushels. 
Estimating 200 oysters to the bushel, would give 
one hundred millions of oysters. These oysters 
are for the early fall trade, and are aside from the 
enormous quantities imported and opened there 
during the winter months.—B. R. Wormly, a Rear- 
Admiral in the British navy, recently residing at 
Newport, R.L, died suddenly of apoplexy at Bagg's 
Hotel, in Utica. He was 67 years old, and had 
been in this country four or five years.—The widow 
of Dr. Flanders has recovered, under a statute of 
1849, against the fown of Sheffield, Vt, $1,000 
damages for the death of her husband by the up- 
setting of a stage in which he was a passenger, 
more than a year since, on account, as was alleged, 
of the narrowness of the road—Emma Sears, 
aged four years, daughter of Charles Sears, Esq., 
of the “North American Phalanx,” was drowned 
in the pond near the dwellings of the Phalanx on 
the evening of the 2lst of June. She fell into the 
pond while alone, and was not discovered till 15 or 
20 minutes after, when life was extinct.—The fa- 
ther of the well-known chief, G. Copway, bas been 
on from the West to see his son, who has taken 
him to all the objects of interest in our city, and 
the eastern cities. The chief is very much pleased 
with all he has seen. He was at the battle of 
Lundy’s Lane, Chrysler's Farm, on the St. Law- 
rence, for which he received, of late, two medals 
from the Queen of England, besides his chief's 
medal.—The city watchmen of Providence have 
been armed with pistols, in accordance with a res- 
olution to that effect passed by the Board of Al- 
dermen.—The Buffalo and Rochester, the Roches- 
ter and Syracuse, and the Rochester and Niagara 
Falls Railroads, have agreed to unite in the con- 
struction of a large and magnificent depot at 
Rochester.—The Cunard Company have arrange- 
ments nearly completed for the establishment of 
their new line of steamships to Australia, via _Pan- 
ama and New Zealand, and in connection with the 
mail service between Liverpool and the United 
States. Their expectation isto secure the carriage 
of the mails between England and those places, 
and alsd to procure from the French Government 
a contract for Tahiti—Mr. N. Longworth, of Cin- 
cinnati, has in his garden a century plant, so called 
from the fact that it blooms only once in a hundred 
years. It is expected to flower about the last of 
June, and excited great attention from the curious. 
—The bill passed by the Senate of Connecticut 


providing that capital punishment should only be 








inflicted by the direction of the General Assembly, 
has been defeated in the House by a vote of 126 
to 82.—One of Governor Slade’s school-mistresses, 
who recently went to Oregon to engage in the du- 
ties of her vocation, thus writes to her friends at 
home: “A panther was killed last week near my 
school-room, measuring seven feet from the tip of 
the ears to the extremity of the tail, and seven feet 
back again, making fourteen feet in all."—During 
the session of the Baltimore Grand Jury, an Israel- 
ite witness being asked his Christian name, naively 
replied, “I have no Christian name. I am a He- 
brew.”—A law has been passed by the California 
Legislature, exacting a tax of 80 cents on every 
one hundred dollars’ worth of goods sold here, be- 
longing to parties living out of the State, (citizens 
of the United States,) or in foreign countries, that 
are consigned to commission merchants here for 
sale.—The ancient walls of Panama are being taken 
down. The stone of which they are composed is 
to be used in the construction of buildings. The 
energy of the Yankees who have settled on the 
Isthmus since the opening of California travel, has 
expanded the city of Panama until the old walls 
were found quite too contracted. The principal 
streets are ‘now to be extended, indefinitely, of 
course.—An animal of a different species from any 
before seen in California, has been taken by a Mr. 
Hill, of Nevada. It is called the California cat. 
It is described as being very beautiful, and bearing 
a resemblance te the martin, different from it, how- 
ever, in color, being a dark grey, encircled with 
bright brown rings, similar to the raccoon. The fur 
is very soft and beautiful. Its body is about the 
size of the grey squirrel, but about 15 inches long, 
and its tail 16 or 17 inches long—A large estab- 
lishment for the manufacture of linen fabrics from 
imported flax, is now in progress of erection at 
Fall River, Masa—Mr. McCormick has sent out 
five hundred and eighty-one reapers and mowing 
machines from Chicago the present season. One 
was sent to Germany, one to Alabama, one hun- 
dred to “the Jerseys,” and one to El Dorado.— 
Madame Roussin, of Washington County, Missouri, 
is 97 years of age, and in good health. She has 
seen her fourth generation, amounting to three 
hundred and thirty. She was married in 1775, 
and as may readily be supposed, there were but 
few Americans resident in that State within the 
remotest period of her recollection. She bas been 
a widow for 39 years. By her marriage she was 
the mother of five sons and five daughtera— Mra. 
Mary A. W. Johnson has been lecturing to Ladies 
on Anatomy and Physiology at Brattleboro’, Ver- 
mont—Some forty or fifty thousand dozens of 
eggs have been shipped at Milwaukie for New 
York this season—Hon. Henry Barnard, of Con- 
necticut, has been elected President of the Indiana 
State University, in place of Dr. Lathrop, declined. 
The trustees have assurances from Mr. Barnard 
that he will accept the appointment.—The jury in 
the case of Elizur Wright, of Boston, on trial for 
some days fur aiding in the rescue of the fugitive 
slave Shadrach, came into court unable to agree. 
They stood eleven for conviction and one for ac- 
quittal. This was Wright’s second trial on the 


same charge. 








FOREIGN. 


Liszt Sorr Acaryst Da. Newman.—The trial of 
a libel suit brought by the notorious Dr. Achilli 
against the no less celebrated Dr. Newman, has re- 
cently caused much excitement in England. The 
former is an apostate from Roman Catholicism, and 
the latter from Protestanism. Achilli was charged 
with many acts of seduction and debauchery, time 
and place being sworn to by his alleged victims; 
he on the other hand making oath that he never 
saw the women in his life! A remarkable feature 
in the case was the introduction in the evidence of 
copies of proceedings against Achilli before the 
Inquisition, it being the first time since the Refor- 
mation that the records of that tribunal had been 
introduced into English courts of law. The }Jead- 
ings on both sides were noticeable for ability, and 
after three days of intense interest on the part of 
the public, the jury brought in a verdict of libel, 
proven on charge the 19th, (a point of slight im- 
portance,) and not proven on all the extraordinary 
charges above alluded to. 





Arnivat or Jenny Linp.—M. Otto Goldschmidt 
and Madame Goldschmidt, (Jenny Lind,) returned 
to Europe by the Atlantic, Captain West, which 
arrived in the Mersey on Wednesday, the 9th ult. 
On landing she was enthusiastically cheered. M. 
and Madame Goldschmidt drove to the house of 
John Bald, Esq., the Swedish Consul, whose guest 
she was to be for a few days. She is in excellent 
health and spirits. The crew of the Atlantic fired 
a salute on Jenny’s leaving the vessel. We under- 
stand that it is not her intention to give any per- 
formance during her stay. Madame Goldschmidt, 
who bowed courteously to the spectators, wore a 
dark eatin dress and a chip bonnet, with a veil. 





Tue Fatt or Rancooy.—The fall of Rangoon 
and Martaban is announced by recent advices from 
the Burman Empire. 

Martaban was stormed on the fifth of April with 
comparative ease, the troops having landed under 
fire from the ships, and advanced rapidly in con- 
junction with the artillery on the works of the ene- 
my. A conflict of four or five hours duration en- 
sued, and the place was taken. The Burmese 
garrison was about 3,000 strong. After driving the 
enemy from Martaban, the troops re-embarked and 
proceeded to join the force on the Rangoon River. 
On Easter Sunday, April 11, the entire squadron 
proceeded up the river, not intending to commence 
operations on that day, but coming within range of 
their batteries, they opened fire and action became 
unavoidable. The steamers threw their broadsides 
on the face of the Burmese works on both sides of 
the river, and after a heavy cannonade and shelling 
silenced them. The outer batteries were then 
stormed and occupied by sailors and marines from 
the ships. The Burmese also suffered a heavy loss 
by the explosion of their powder magazine, which 
was struck by a shell and blew up. Monday, the 
twelfth of April was occupied in landing the main 
body ef the troops, and in capturing a stockade a 
short distance inshore. The Burmese fought gal- 
lantly, and the loss on both sides was considerable. 
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On Tuesday, the thirteenth, the heavy guns were 
Janded. On Wednesday morning, the fourteenth, 
the entire force broke ground and pressed on to- 
ward the enemy’s stronghold—the Great Pagoda 
stockade. The fighting here was pretty severe 
for some hours. At noon a general assault was 
made by all arms on an angle of the stockade, 
which was carried, and the enemy gave way at 
all points. An open gate here permitted the 
troops to rush in and occupy the place, and all the 
fighting was over by 2 o'clock P.M. During the 
engagement the heat was so excessive that several 
officers and men died from that cause alone. The 
British had not more than 150 men put hors du 
combat, and captured about a like number of guns. 
The enemy’s loss in killed and wounded was great, 
It is said that two lacs of rupees were found in 
the city. The troops are now occupying Rangoon. 





Gotp mm Avustratia—The latest accounts from 
Sydney describe a steady yield of gold, although, 
owing to the Turon Ophir deposits being still 
flooded, it failed to show the increase that might 
have been anticipated. The amounts brought by 
the escort and mail was 10,099 ounces for the 
week ending 14th February, and 5,382 ounces for 
that ending 2lst February, the total value being 
about £50,000. The largest sums obtained at 
present were from Braldwood, and an instance is 
mentioned of a single individual getting 130 ounces 
in one day. Sofala and Meroo were the next places 
of importance, while from the Turon and Ophir 
districts the contributions were altogether insignifi- 
cant. 


The subsidence of the waters at these localities 
however, was expected soon to take place, and 
the belief was that large results would then be re- 
ported. The price of gold had recovered, and had 
touched 67s. 2d. per ounce, but there was subse- 
quently a reaction to 65s. 6d. the banks having 
ceased to make advances. Among the recent de- 
partures of shipping had been the Regina with 
10,266 ounces of gold, and the Wandsworth with 
20,308 ounces, the total value being about £100,000. 
Up to the latest date the aggregate shipped from 
Sydney amounted to £819,953. The aggregate 
from Port Philip is not stated. There appears to 
have been nothing new in the general course of 
trade. 


From Port Philip the statements are rather un- 
satisfactory. The almost total want of water ren- 
dered it scarcely possible to work with any advan- 
tage at the Mount Alexander Mines, and, in the 
absence of general success, the most serious out- 
rages were becoming frequent. The demand for 
protection on the part of the well-disposed seems 
to have been urgent, but the government, instead 
of meeting it by sending a small but well organ- 
ized band of constables at any cost, are described 
as having irritated the people by doing nothing 
except suffering an impression to get abroad that 
they were disposed to rely upon an expected arri- 
val of soldiers. The receipts by the last escort 
from Mount Alexander had been 10,000 ounces. 
Advices from Auckland state that the discovery 
of gold in New Zealand had been contradicted. 





General Patires. 


The likeness of Henry Clay,in this number, is from a 
daguerrevtype by Brady, and is copied by permission of 
the publishers of that excellent work, “The Gallery of 
illustrious Americans,” for which the poi trait was original- 
ly taken. 











A Set or Back Votumes.—A friend of ours has left 
at our office a perfect set of the Phrefiological Journal 
from its commencement, in uniform binding, for sale at 
$3.00 a volume. This is a rare chance for a purchaser, as 
some of the volumes are out of print. 


Go Correspondents, 


H. Z,. B. R.—We cannot publish the stanzas because they 
would appear too personal, You had better write in prose, 
especially for scientific journals, 

E. L. D.—A Phrenologist cannot have too much mental 
discipline. We would recommend a thorough education, 
and that if possible in a manual labor institution. The 
“New York Central college,” at McGrawsville, Courtland 
Co., N. Y., is of this description. 











8. M.D.—We have seen a machine for the purpose of 
producing flax-cotton, as it is called ; but it was shown us 
confidentially, and we do not at present feel at liberty to 
divulge the process. When we learn that the inventor has 
obtained a patent on his machine,we may speak, The 
philosophy of the process is to reduce the long fibers by 
separating them, when they are found to be numerous 
short ones, over-lapped on each other. The way of doing 
this is the secret, which we are not aware of the right to 


develop. 
rm Publications. 


Equitable Commerce. A New Development o, heen 
Propesed as Eliments of New Society. By Josian War- 
rex. New York: Fowlers and Wells. Price 25 cents. 
Pustage 5 cents. 

The work before us is remarkable for its novelty of prin- 
ciples, for the boldness with which it assails what its author 
regards as erroneous in the social fabric, and for his inde- 
P ty in the develop tof his ideas. We re- 
gard the work with favor for the reasons above stated and 
for one other, viz., itisan effort of an honest and vigorous 
mind to improve and elevate society by establishing a sye- 
tem of equitable exchange of the products of labor. But 
whether the theory be a practicable one it remains for 
time and tria todetermine. We are not of the class who 
imagine themselves wise in opposing new ideas and resist- 
ing innovations upon time-worn, conservative customs, We 
believe in republicanism of thought, and therefore com- 
mend the perusal and criticism of this work to the honest 
laborers for progress and sharp-thinkers of the present 
day. The talented editor of the work, 8. P. Andrews, in 
his preface saye, “‘ The work itself is one of the most re- 
markable ever printed. It is a condensed presentation of 
the most fundamental principles of social science ever yet 
discovered? [ do not hesitate to affirm that there is more 
scientific truth, positively new to the world, and immensely 
important in its bearings upon the destiny of mankind, 
contained in it, than was ever before consigned to the same 
number of pages, and that such will be the estimate placed 
by posterity upon the discoveries of Mr. Warren.” 
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The Future of Nations. In what its security consists. 4 
Lecture Delivered in the a. Tabernacle, New 
York, June Qist, 1852. By Louis Kossutn. Revised 
and corrected by the author. 12mo., pp. 44. New York 
and Boston: Fowlers and Wells. 

Having heard, on other occasions, the incomparable elo- 
quence of this “modern miracle,” we were prepared for 
such a “feast of reason ” as he only among all living men 
could give. But on this occasion he greatly surpassed any 





previous effort of which we have either read or heard. It 
was truly inspiring, enchanting, sublime. We cannot de- 
scribe it better than in the following, from the New Youk 
Evening Post, on the day after delivery :— 


“A more crowded ora more brilliant audience was never 
gathered in the Tabernacle than that which assembled there 
last evening. It was a warm night, in fact, a sweltering 
night, but long before eight o’clock every seat in the build- 
ing was tuken, and the aisles and galleries filled. At the 
appointed time Kossuth came upon the stage accompanied 
by Chief Justice Jones, D. D. Field, Dr. Osgood, and others, 
and the moment he made his appearance, was greeted with 
a deafening explosion of shouts. Even the ladies, of whom 
there was a large and sparkling throng, joined in the ap- 
plause and helped to sweil tbe tumult, 

“Kossuth was then introduced by Mr. Wm. C. Russel, 
and was again received with the most tumultuous plaudits, 
His speech, about an hour and a half in length, was a nuble 
specimen of his el deliberate, earrest, gracetul, 
and various— now thrilling the hearer with its gentle pa- 
thos, and anon stirring them with its manly appeals to high 
and generous feeling hke the sound of a trumpet. Its 
epee ae topic was the future of the nations, which future, 

e argued, can only be secured by the rigid application of 
Christian principles to social and political life. This he il- 
lustrated with that vast learning of which he is masicr, 
making history lumi with thought, and pushing for- 
ward our aspirations to a better time to come. 

“ Kossuth appears nowhere greater than in this able dis- 
course. His comprehensive politics, bis beautiful sym 
thies, his power over language, his poetic imagination, his 
magnetic and melting earnestness of purpose, are blended 
with that depth of religious feeling whieh gives to his char- 
acier as a patriot the sanctity and unction of the prophet. 
His moral and intellectual faculties are shown in harmony, 
working out the great and beneficient purposes of his com- 
manding will. 

“ It would be difficult to select any portion of this » h 
as better than another, and we therefore commen 
whole to the reader’s careful attention.” 

The Publishers of this Journal d ing the 7 J 


tion of the thoughts and sentiments contained in this 
lecture but a public duty, they have brought out a beautiful 
edition in pamphlet form, with a likeness of the author, 
which they furnish in quantities, for general distribution, 
atthe cost of paper and printing. The price for single 
copies, pre-paid by mail, is only twelve-and-a-half cents, No 
young man should fail to read this lecture. Benevolent in- 
dividuals should send fora hundred or a th i copies 
and distribute them throughout their neighborhoods. 

















Hints on the Reproductive Organs, their Diseases, Causes, 
and Cure on Hydropathic Principles, By Jamus C. Jack- 
son, M.D. New York: Fowlers and Wells. Price 12} 
cents. Postage 3 cents. 

From the earliest history of the race abuses of sexuality, 
and diseases consequent thereon, have scourged the human 
family, and until within a few years no work has been put 
forth as an antidote at all adequate to meet the wants of 
the people, to open their eyes to these ertils, and point 
them toa remedy. Books by medieal professors for profes 
sional reading bave not been wanting, but the motto of 
progress is, “ An ounce of prevention rather than a pound 
of cure.” Those who are liable to suffer ignorantly, should 
be informed how to avoid abuses, and saved from prema- 
ture decay, or the necessity of employing medical aid, 
This work is written by afriend to the family of man, with 
a view to shield the young against temptation, and 40 shed 
the light of hope on the pathway of the sufferer. This is 
no quack cireular to draw the diseased and shameless liber- 
tine to its author for a nostrum or medica] attendance, but 
for mothers to put into the hands of their sons and daugh- 
ters as soon as they need advice on the important subject 
to which its pages are dezoted. 

Those wishing to procuse # by mail may inclose to the 
publishers 15 cents in change or postage stamps, anc the 
book will be post-paid and forwarded by return of mail. 





The Poetical Works of Fitz-Green Halleck. 12mo., pp. 

232. New York: J. 5. Redfield. 

From an author so well known and apprecisted the 
world over, it is enough for us to the publication, 
from his pen, of a volume of poems and epistles, We do 
not know in what rank among the living poets Mr. Halleck 
is placed by literary critics, but certain it is he is not sur- 
passed in originality, wit, or imagination, and he paints to 
the life not only his own, but the experience and emotions 
of others. Mr. Redfield has, by his correct teste and en- 
terprise, placed himself among the leading publishers of 
our realm, No library should be found without this beau- 
tiful, sensible, luxurious volume. . 
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Homé Railads ; a Book for New Englanders. In Three 
Paris. By Assy Atten. i2mo., pp. 2338. nm: 
James Munroe and Company. 

“* Penise ws as we are tasted, allow as as we prove ; 
Our head shal! go bare till merit crowns it.""—Shakspeare. 

Abby Allen is a genuine poet, and a woman of more 
than ordinary “good common-sense.” She has written 
much and well, of both poetry and prose. ln the present 
volume we have a collection of her most acceptable pro- 
ductiona, quite as well adapted to “ the rest of mankind ” 
as “ New Englanders.” 

Ameng the many ingenious and entertaining of her 
compositions, we regard “A Yankee Ballad” the best. 
The book will afford agreeable instruction and amusement 
for all, and at the same time impart a spirit of persever- 
ance, energy, and efficiency to all who read it. We regard 
it without a rival in real genuine poetry, and therefore 
crown the author with the title of “New Eneuann’s Queen 
or Sone.” 


Aiuertisements. 














Tae Sciexce or Socigrr.—Part I. The True Constitu- 
tion of Government in the Sovereignty of the Individual. 
Part Il. Cost, the Limit of Price, a Scientific Measure of 
Honesty in Trade. Two parts in one volume. By Sterusy 
Peart Anvrews. Published by Fowters ann Wextts, 
New York and Boston. Price, 75 cents. 


Satorvay Eventne Post.—Tus Curse or Ciirron: A 
Tale of Expiation and Redemption—By Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
Souruworts, author of the “ Deserted Wife,” “ Shannon- 
dale,” the “ Discarded Daughter,” &c. Such is the title of 
anew novelette about being commenced in the Saturday 
Evening Post, of Philadelphia, by that gifted writer, Mrs. 
Southworth. Single subscriptions $2 00; 4 copies $5 00; 
9 copies $10 00; 21 copies $20 00. Specimen copies sent 
gratis. Address, post-paid, Deacon & Pererson, No. 66 
South Third-street, Philadelphia, 





Atrenzion —Who desires a beautiful suit of Clothing» 
fashionable, well-made, and durable, at almost half-price? 
Boots anp Foster, wholesale and retail Clothiers, No, 27 
Courtlandt-street, New York, sell Frock and Dress Coats, 
cut from the finest cloth, and made in the most superior 
style of taste and fashion, full Afty per cent below Broad- 
way custom-prices. Their stock is one of the largest as 
well as the best-selected and made-up in the Union, and 
their furnishing department comprises every article neces- 
sary to a gentleman’s wardrobe, and from the sale of a sin- 
gle garment to an entire stock, they offer superior advan- 
tages to any other establishment. Gentlemanly and accom- 
plished assistants are always in readiness te wait on our 
customers, who we are happy to see at all times. 





Orritce or Conaesronpence, Washington City, D. C.— 
A letter on any business, addressed to this office, and in- 
closing a fee of five dollars, will ure a satisfactory reply. 

Rererences.—R. Wallach, U. 8. Marshal; W. Lenox, 
Mayor; Jo. Gales, ofthe “ Intelligencer;” R. W. Latham, 
Banker. T. C. CONOLLY, 

Office of Correspondence, Washington, D. C 
tPF Eorrors who place the above notice, with this note, 


among the business cards in their columns, may at all times 
command the services of this office. T.C.C. 





Varor Batas.—John Hanna, of 86 Forsyth-street (near 
Grand) N. Y., wil} administer Vapor Baths daily, from 9 
A. M.to10 P.M. A female will be in attendance to wait 
on Ladies, 





B. F. Maevtae, Dentist, successor te the late Joun 
Boape ct, (with whom he wasassociated during five years,) 
continues to practice the Dentat Proression in its various 
branches as usual, at No. 2 Union Place and Square, corner 
of Fourteeath-street, New York. 





A. G. Bapeoxs, manafacturer of the Boehm flute, 181 
Broadway, New York, also manufactures fine dutes of every 
description. 
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THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED TO 


Seience, Literature, and General Intelligence. 
PROSPECTUS FOR VOL. XVI. 
Commencing July, 1852. 


Tue Parenotocicat Journat is published in New York 
on the first of each month, devoted to Science, Literature, 
and General Intelligence. 


Purenocoey forms a leading feature, which will be fully 
explained, amply illustrated with portraits of the virtuous 
and vicious, and its doctrines applied to all the practical 
interests and pursuits of the Human Race. 


Puystotoey, or the Laws of Life and Health, will be 
clearly defined, extensively illustrated, and made interest- 
ing and profitable to all. 

Home Epvcation will occupy much attention, and be 
just the kind of knowledge that the mother requires, asa 
guide in the discharge of her important duties. 


Youne Men will find the Journal a friend and foster- 
father, to encourage them in virtue, shield them from vice, 
and to prepare them for usefulness and success in life. 


Maenetism, which seems to open to the world a new 
field of interest in the empire of mind, will be unfolded, 
and a rational explanation given of its phenomena. 

Aoricutture will receive much attention, and make the 
Journal eminently valuable to the farmer, and indeed to all 
who have a fruit tree or a garden. 

Mecnanicat.—As at least one-half the wealth of the 
world comes through the exercise of the faculty of Con- 
structiveness, the various mechanical arts will be encour- 
aged, new inventions explained and illustrated with spirited 
engravings. 

Tae Natvurat Sciences, Art, Literature, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, and General Intelligence, will constitute an es- 
sential feature for 1852. 

Enoravines, to illustrate the leading topics of the Jour- 
nal, will commend this volume to all readers. 

Tax Mecuanic, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the 
Student, the Teacher, and the Mother, will find each num- 
ber of the Journal an instructive and valuable companion. 

To Frienps anv Co-Worxers—.Every individual who is 
interested in human progress, is earnestly invited to aid in 
the circulation of this Journal. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: 
Single copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten copies, one year, $7 00 
Five copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty copies, one y’r, 10 00 
Please address all letters, post-raip, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassan-st., New York. 
GJ The New Volume commences in July, 1852, 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our Fatenvs anv Co-Workers in the diffusion of Phre- 
nological and Physiologieal Science, will desire to see 
EVERY ramity provided with a copy of this man-reforming 
Journal for 1852. Now is the time to lend this good cause 
yousaid. It will cost you but an earnest and honest word, 
and that word may send lasting blessings to unborn thou- 
sands. 





Those who have read one volume of the Journal, will 
find little difficulty in convincing any reasonable mind of 
the paramount advantages of Phrenology and Physiology 
in self-improvement, and the proper development and 
training of the rising generation, a knowledge of which 
may be obtained through the Phrenolegical Journal. 





This Journal will be sent in clubs to different post-offices 
when desired, as it frequently happens that old subscribers 
wish to make a present of a volume to their friends who re- 
side im other places. 





Money on all specie-paying banks will be received in pay- 
ment forthe Journal. Several bank-notes or postage-stamps 
may be inclosed in a letter without increasing the postage. 


Drafts on New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, always pre- 
ferred. Large sums should be sent in drafts or checks, 
payable to the order of Fowlers and Weils. 





All letters addressed to the Publishers, to insure their 
receipt, should be plainly written, containing the name ef 
the Post-orrice, County, and Stars. 





Now is the time to form Clubs for the Journal for 1852, 
All subscriptions commence and close with the Volume. 

Speciat Notice.—All letters and other communications 
designed for the Journal, should be post-paid and directed 
to Fowiers anp We tts, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 








Tus Parenotoeticat Bust, designed for learners, show, 
ing the exact location of all the Organs, may be packed and 
sent by Express, or as freight [not by mail) to any part of 
the globe. Price, including box for Packing, $1 25. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, FowLers anp We ts, 131 Nassau-street, 
New York. 





Fow.ers axp We tts have all works on Phonography, 
Hydropathy, Physiology, Magnetism, Phrenology, and the 
Natural Sciences generally. Booksellers supplied on the 
most liberal terms. 





Tue Parenotocicat Casinet contains Busts and Casts 
from the heads of the most distinguished men that ever 
lived: Skulls, both human and animal, from all quarters of 
the globe, including Pirates, Robbers, Murderers, and 
Thieves: also numerous Paintings and Drawings of cele- 
brated individuals, living and dead: and is always open 
free to visitors. 





Sratpine’s Improvep Grauam Four is for sale at N, 
H. Wolfe’s, No. 17 South-street, New York ; John D. Gard- 
ner & Co., Flour Commission Merchants, Boston; Wyman 
R. Barrett, Commission Merchant, Albany; and by L. A. 
Spalding, Lockport, New York. 

This flour is made of the best quality white wheat, and 
warranted superior to any flour hitherto known as Graham 
flour. It makes a superior loaf of brown-bread, rusk, 
cakes, and pie-crust, and where used is highly approved. 
Try it and then judge. 





82 Nassavu-sTreet.—Boot-makers’ Union Association— 
boots,shoes, and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices. 


Tae Pronocrapnic Teacuer.—An inductive exposition 
of Phonography. intended to afford complete and thorough 
instruction to those who have not the assistance of an oral 
teacher. a E. Wesster. Price, 40 cents. Fowlers and 
Wells, Publishers. Agents, Teachers, and Trade supplied 
at No. 131 Nassan-street, New York, and No. 142 Washing- 
ton-street, Boston. 

Phonograpby has now become a fixed fact. It has found 
aniche from which it cannot be forced. A more philo 
sophical, convenient, and efficient process has nut been in- 
vented. Itissimple. A child learns it readily. The pres- 
ent manual is intended to aid the learner in Phonography— 
in the work of self instruction. With the rules and exam- 

les which it presents, there is no need of an oral teacher. 

verything is clear. A few days’ study wili make the pupil 
master of the principles of the science, and at the close of 
the course, he cannot fail to become well-grounded in the 
elements of the English language.—New York Tribune. 


Buaxe’s Parent Fire-rroor Patnt.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which, in afew months after ap- 
plied, turns to state or stonsg, forming rye seg ENAMEL 
Or COAT OF MAIL, over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now beenin use over 
seven years,and where first applied is now like astone. 

re out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, a8 scores 0 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff,and endeavoring to sellit as Fire- 
Proof Paint. I haverecentlycommenced three suitsagainst 
partiesinfringing my rights, and am determined to prose- 
cute every one | can detect. The genuine,either in dry 

wder orground in oil, of different colors, can at alltimes 
Be had at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wu. BLAKE, 


Setrno’s Anglesey and Artificial Hand, manufactur- 
ed by Wittiam Sexpuo, 24 Spring-street, New York. 




















